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Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 
—and for only 25¢ 


if you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 

School activities 
It's for boys and girls alike—seniors, 
juniors, sophomores, freshmen, 


Keeping up one’s appearance 
Doing well in athletic events 
sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, Handling brothers and sisters 
High School slang 


Manners in a cafeteria 


too! It gives straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 
. . . the KNOW HOW in 
social matters, school activi- 


What to wear where 





: Being popular at dances 
ties, personal appearance, 


How to converse successfull 
and other subjects of major 4 


: , Making friends 
interest and importance. 
Duties of host, hostess, guests 


The Title: “Hi There, High Invitations and introductions 


School!” — 48 pages full of 
mirth and good sense, 


Table manners 
Relations with relations 


hilariously illustrated. Sportsmanship 


How to study 
Developing personality 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
| enclose $ C) Cash (] Check [Money 
Order for which please send me .. ... copies 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
each. Ten or more 20c each. 
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Are We Grown Up Enough? 


ITH the atomic bomb loose in the world, not to mention the 

many fears and evils that beset our own national life, worried 
Americans are asking themselves: “Can the world ever learn to live 
at peace?” “Can we solve our economic problems without a disas- 
trous breakdown?” “Can we heal our deep disunities, eliminate our 
hatreds and prejudices before they burst into open violence?” 

These are fair questions and deserve our serious consideration. 
But we have been too much in the habit of going at them from the 
wrong end. Our scientific and mechanical “know-how” has run so 
far ahead of our knowledge of human nature and social problems 
that we are in danger of blowing up the house before we learn 
how to get along with our neighbors. 

That is why, perhaps, our late great President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, said in his last message written not long before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of the United Nations: “Today we are faced with 
the pre-eminent fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relations.” 

Teen-agers are likely to say to themselves: “What difference does 
it make what I do or think? I'm just one lone high school kid, and 
I don’t have any influence. These great problems of national and 
international affairs are settled by a lot of big shots in Washington 
or New York, or London, or Moscow. And they never consult me 


about them.” 


Maybe you coyld be wrong. Nations, after all, are only huge 
aggregations of human beings. And in the long run governments 
do what their individual citizens want them to do. Public opinion 
polls are the unwritten law of America today. And high school 
students, even before they can vote, play an important part in 
forming public opinion. 

Psychiatrists — the doctors who specialize in disorders of the mind 
— have a good answer. Some experts, like Major General G. B. Chis- 
holm, deputy health minister of Canada, and Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker, of the University of Pennsylvania, say that the chief cause 
of our troubles today — not only of our personal troubles, but of 
our social and international troubles as well —is our lack of “ma- 
turity” as individual human beings. They say that if we want to 
build a prosperous and happy America and a secure and peaceful 
world, the only way we can do it is to have enough mature people 
in enough places throughout the world. 

Well, what is a “mature” person? Of course, it’s not just a person 
who has lived a certain number of years — grown up to the age 
of 18 or 20, and reached a certain stage of physical development. 
The psychiatrists are thinking of other things — of mental and emo- 
tional qualities. They have made up a list of definitions. And by 
their yardsticks, a high school student has just as good a chance 
to be mature as any of his elders. 

The list is too long to boil down in one editorial. But beginning 
with our next issue, we're going to print a series of six brief discus- 
sions on six important tests which the psychiatrists set up for a 
“mature” person. Watch for each one of them, and see how you 
score. 





OUR FRONT COVER: Students of Hollywood 
(Calif.) High School have joined the nation- 
wide campaign to coax 35,000,000 “truant” 
milk and beverage bottles out of hiding in 
American homes. Raw material shortages 





keep bottles on scarce list. Your class could 
organize a community project to put old 
bottles back into circulation—and help 
increase supplies of bottled milk and soda 
pop. Photo from Steve Hannagan Associctes. 
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FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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2. Say What 
You Please! 


I think the Boy Dates Girl article in 
the Feb. 24 issue was very good. One 
question was about a boy named Bruce 
who didn’t want to spend every min- 
ute of his time with his girl. The other 
was about an independent girl named 
Sheila, I think these two independent 
teen-agers are the type this world is 
greatly in need of. I think high school 
students should have some social con- 
tacts but, like Bruce and Sheila, they 
ought to be educating themselves in 
more ways than the social graces. 

Sheila is the kind of girl I'd like to 
be, and I think Bruce is the “Ideal 
Boy.” I hope there are more like him. 
Thank you for a fine article which has 
helped me in formulating better stand- 
ards. 

Thelma Fait 
Isaac C. Elston High School 
Michigan City, Indiana 

© oO ° 

Each time I read Boy dates Girl, 
I get more angry at Gay Head. In the 
Feb. 24th issue a girl asked: “How can 
I let him (a boy named Bruce) know 
that no girl likes to play second fiddle 
to a Diesel engine?” Immediately Gay 
Head set to work and made the girl 
feel like a “crumb.” Gay Head wrote: 
“Evidently you want a boy who will al- 
ways be at your beck and call, always 
ready with a compliment and always 
ready to furnish escort service. What 
you want is an ornament!” This is in- 
deed the most insulting paragraph I 
have ever read in any magazine. 

Raymond Sheehan 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
. a o 


It is imperative that Gay Head help 
me. In her Feb. 24th Boy dates Girl, 
there was a question about an inde- 
pendent girl named Sheila. I have a 
girl named Sheila, and this question 
fits perfectly with my own troubles. 
Everyone in my class thinks I wrote 
the question. Could Gay Head please 
write me a letter stating that I did not 
submit the question? 

John Weight 
Ravenna (Nebraska) High School 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: The 
question about Sheila did not come 
from John Weight, but from a student 
in Mississippi. We always try to print 
questions that suggest the problems of 
many students. But we had no idea 
Sheila, the Independent, was such a 
“universal” character. 
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Saying 


“NOE” 


ing.” A consumer is one who buys anything from a battle- 

ship to a bottle of milk. His “resistance” comes in when 
he refuses to pay six or seven cents for a nickel bar of candy. 
“Resistance” also gets its dander up against buying a regular- 
priced car— without bumpers, headlights, extra tire or 
heater. 

Five months after the end of most price controls, and 
18 months after the war’s end, U. S. consumer prices stand 
at an all-time high. Wages and profits are high, too. But 
consumers, workers, and manufacturers are taking a fear- 
ful look around the corner at the “bust” which is widely 
predicted to follow the present boom. Pessimists predict 


an all-out depression before the end of the year. Others — 


take the more optimistic view that we will simply see a 
leveling off of prices which will benefit everyone. 
Whether it’s going to be a bust or simply a slight defla- 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. American Consumer are getting a lot 
more cautious in their buying. For many families, take-home 





to High Prices 


(“ine A con resistance means, “No, thanks, I’m just look-. 
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CONSUMER PRICES 
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Press Assn. 
Will prices turn downward from their present peak? 
MARCH 


24, 1947 


Fur Coat Prices Down To 
Five Year Low! 


PARAMOUNT THEATRE FINAL 

SENSATIONAL PRICE REDUCTION 
ADAM ANSWERS 
YOUR DEMAND 
FOR LOWER PRICES! 


We Are Reducing Prices 
of All Ford Cars 


pay is much less than during the war. Many husbands are 
no longer working overtime, and many wives have left work 
altogether. Wartime savings have been used up to meet ris- 
ing living costs. These are added reasons for consumer re- 
sistance — in addition to the good sense of not paying too 
much for too little. Consumer resistance is hitting American 
business at various levels. 

First, there is the business of luxuries and entertainments. 
In this field, people can most easily afford to “do without.” 
As a result, cafe and night club business has fallen off from 
20 to 35 per cent in the past year. A recent survey of night 
spots on Monday and Tuesday nights showed that “one 
could fire a rabbit gun at random and not hit a paying 
customer, though possibly wounding a dozen hat-check girls 
and head waiters.” New York City’s giant Paramount Theatre 
has cut before-noon prices, simply because the lines of; 
teen-agers who used to struggle to get in have been com- 
pletely absent in the past few months. 

Furs, jewelry, and other luxury items are subject to a 
20 per cent Federal tax. Now retailers are “absorbing” this 
tax (by paying it themselves) to encourage reluctant pur- 
chasers to buy. With winter almost over and demand way 
down, the competition among fur retailers and wholesalers 
has turned into a price-cutting war. 


“Let's Wait Awhile” 


The second field in which consumer resistance is at work 
is durable goods — such as automobiles, refrigerators, and 
radios. Here, many prospective buyers have adopted the 
philosophy, “Weli, I’ve waited this long, I can wait a little 
longer.” The new radio, for instance, can wait until the 
price comes down, or the quality gets better, or both. A 
Government survey showed that there was a demand last 
year for more than three million new cars. But the average 
buyer intended to pay only $1,100 for his car —a price well 
below that of the average 1947 car. 

The prices of table radios and electric irons have already 
started to drop, simply because there were few buyers 
at inflated prices. Fifty minor radio manufacturers have 
already gone out of business. But many durable goods will 
remain scarce for some time, because of continuing short- 
ages of steel, copper, and lead. While raw materials are 
scarce and production cannot go into high speed, durable 
goods may remain beyond the reach of many consumers. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 








6 


Consumer resistance operates at a third level, much more 
important to the average householder than the first two. This 
is the field of food and clothing — basic necessities of life. 
Here it is neither a question of doing without (as with lux- 
uries) nor of waiting awhile (as with durable goods). It is 
more that the cautious consumer substitutes lower-priced 
goods for higher-priced ones. Housewives helped to bring 
the price of butter down by buying margarine instead. 
Dollar-a-pound steak gets passed up for less expensive meats. 

Food prices have moved slowly downward since last No- 
vember. One estimate says that food costs for low-income 
families have dropped seven and a half per cent in the past 
six months. Sugar and dairy products are the only every- 


. day food items still in short supply. 


> 


Consumers can use the “wait-awhile” technique to some 
degree in buying clothing. Men, for instance, are still will- 
ing to buy white shirts when and where they can get them. 
But fancy, high-priced sport shirts, popular during the war, 
are slow movers these days. Women have brought the price 
of silk stockings down from three or four dollars to little 
more than a dollar, simply because women would prefer 
standing in line for less-expensive nylons. 


High Production Brings Lower Prices 


“Consumer resistance” is no magic password to lower 
prices. Where essential goods are scarce. nothing but greater 
production can effectively bring prices down. A good exam- 
ple of this is soap, which (with most other commodities) was 
released from Government price control last October. Whole- 
sale prices of soap are twice as high as they were six months 
ago. 

Sugar and rice are two items which are still scarce and 
still under Government price control. Rents are also under 
Government price ceilings (see Senior Scholastic, March 3). 
Proposals before Congress would raise rent ceilings 10 per 
cent or more. In the present severe housing shortage, tenants 
will be able to do little resisting to this rise. 

Faced by higher costs, many businessmen find them- 
selves in the middle of a squeeze play. They must pay 
greatly increased costs for labor and raw materials. To sell 





Acme 


When meat prices soared last fall, women organized 
“buyers’ strikes” and picketed local meat markets. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


their products profitably, they must raise prices. But then 
they find themselves against consumer resistance to higher 
prices. Many manufacturers find they must increase their vol- 
ume of production in order to keep their prices down, Yet 
often they find they have no market for an increased amount 
of goods. 

Many prices have fallen, and will continue to fall, for reas- 
ons other than consumer resistance. The recent sharp reduc- 
tions of clothing prices, and department store prices gener- 
ally, are good examples. Retailers freely admit that these 
sales were an attempt to dispose of extra merchandise be- 
fore they stock new, and better quality, goods for spring. 
Even with half-price reductions, these year-end, after- 
Christmas stocks are moving slowly. 

A decline in overseas shipments to the Army and to for- 
eign countries has made food more plentiful in this country. 
This will result in lower farm prices which will be reflected 
in lower food prices. Many industries are now completely 
retooled for postwar production, and can turn goods out at 
capacity rates. This greater flow of goods is probably the 
biggest reason for lower prices. 

Some companies have taken the lead in their industries 
in bringing prices down, because they feel that prices are 
too high for a healthy American economy. In the auto indus- 
try, prices have risen steadily since the end of Government 
price control, Yet the Ford Motor Company recently an- 
nounced auto price reductions of as much as $50 on some 
models. The Adams Hat Company has widely advertised 
its new price policy — no hat over $8.45. 

Consumer resistance takes many forms. It usually is in the 
hands of the individual housewife. Her refusal to pay high 
prices has taken the name of “Mama’s OPA.” Instead of the 
wartime OPA controlling prices, “Mama” is using self-re- 
straint for the sdme purpose. But there are also national 
groups which organize consumer resistance on a wide basis. 
When meat was decontrolled last fall. labor unions, neigh- 
borhood groups, and other national groups picketed meat 
markets charging excessive prices. 

The chart on page 5 gives you a picture of the general 
consumer price situation over the past eight years. The 
cost of living inched down in the first months of 1947. But 
the public still must deal with this fact: It now costs $1.50 
to buy goods which cost only $1 before the war. Food prices 
have jumped higher than other prices. This is especially 
hard on low-income families, whose food bills eat up 43 
per cent of the family budget. 


Avoiding the “Boom and Bust” 


In his Economic Report to the Nation in January, Presi- 
dent Truman urged businessmen to “reduce prices wherever 
possible.” This would bring about, the President predicted, 
“the necessary increase in consumer purchasing power” to 
create greater consumption of the goods which business 
offers for sale. Mr. Truman found that prices had “risen out 
of line” for many articles of food, clothing, house furnish- 
ings, and building materials. , 

Wage demands by labor unions are now based mainly 
on the rising casts of living. If living costs can be lowered 
through consumer resistance, higher production, or other 
means — the need for increased wages will also be eased. 
Such a gradual return from present inflated conditions may 
be America’s only opportunity to escape the grim “boom 
and bust” predicted for our future by many economists. 
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Wide World 
The British lion looks out over strategic Suez Canal. 


from India in 1948 marks the end of an era. With the 

abandonment of India, “the brightest jewel in His Ma- 
jesty’s Crown,” as Churchill put it, the British Empire is 
going to be drastically changed. And with it, the whole 
world balance of power. ; 

There have been many empires in history — the ancient 
Persian, the Chinese, the Mongol, the Roman, the Byzantine, 
the Spanish, the French, the Russian — but of them all the 
British has been the most extensive and the most important. 
It has been to the modern world what the Roman Empire 
was to the ancient world. 

The British got under way late in the struggle for colon- 
ies. The modern Empire is more a product of the nineteenth 
than of the seventeenth century. But even as early as the 
17th century, the pattern of the later Empire was clear. 

What was that pattern? Terrorities were acquired in- 
directly rather than directly. As some wit said, the British 
built their empire in a fit of absent-mindedness. The agents 
who did so were not, usually, the army and navy, but traders. 
The first settlements in America were made by trading com- 
panies — the Virginia Company, the Plymouth Company, 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, etc. The territories of these companies were gradually 
transformed into colonies and the charters of the companies 
into constitutions, 

In the Far East the situation was much the same. The 
pioneers were trading companies — chiefly the great East 
Indian Company. Gradually the powers and territories of 
that Company were transferred to the Crown. Not really 
until 1858 were all the Indian States taken over into the 
Empire, and not until 1877 was Queen Victoria proclaimed 
Empress of India. 

The old Empire reached its climax in 1763, with the 
conquest of French North America and the acquisition of 
islands and outposts in the Caribbean and India. “Throw 
away your Greek and Roman books,” wrote Walpole, “they 
are histories of little peoples.” The revolt of the American 
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RISE and Decline 
of the british Empire 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


colonies threatened for a time to destroy the Empire. But 
Britain recovered — as she was to do again and again. She 
emerged from the Napoleonic Wars victorious, picking up 
a good many territories in the process. Among these were 
Ceylon, Trinidad, Malta, British Guiana, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The first settlements in Australia came just as the United 
States was ratifying its Constitution. New Zealand was not 
acquired until 1840. In the last quarter of the 19th century 
the Empire expanded northward in the Pacific, to take in 
the Gilbert and Solomon Islands, the Malay States, Borneo 
and Sarawak. 

It was during this period, too, that the African Empire 
was built up. Egypt came under military occupation in 
1882 and the joint control of the Sudan in 1899. The ac- 
quisition of those great colonies in eastern and southern 
Africa — British East Africa, Rhodesia, Uganda, the Orange 
Free State, and Transvaal, came in the 80s and ’90s. 

By this time the transformation of the Empire into a 
“commonwealth of nations” was already under way. Canada 
achieved virtual independence in 1867, with the North 
American Act; Australia and New Zealand in 1900; South 
Africa in 1909. By the Statute of Westminster, in 1931, Brit- 
ain recognized the sovereignty of all the Dominions, which 
were thereafter attached to Britain only through the Crown. 
For all practical purposes these Dominions are as independ- 
ent of Britain today as is the United States. And now India 
and Burma are to follow. 


A Great Civilizing Agency 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the history of 
the British Empire is its flexibility. The British have shown 
themselves able to adjust their political machinery to dif- 
ferent types of colonial peoples and problems, and to change 
with the changing times. The Empire has been held together 
not by force, but by loyalty and economic benefits. It has 
been, on the whole, a beneficent institution., It has spread 
British ideals of justice and self-government throughout the 
world. 

The British Empire is by no means dead. There are still 
many crown colonies and dependencies—in Africa, the 
Mediterranean, the Caribbean, and the Far East. Politically 
it is still powerful. Emotionally it is still a very real thing 
— witness the enthusiasm in South Africa for the Royal 
Family. The Empire is merely having one of its periodic 
rebirths. It has proved itself the most successful interna- 
tional organization in history. It may now prove something 
ot a model for a world organization based on mutual truth 
and cooperation. 
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Palestine’s Tangled Conflict Dumped 


Can the U.N. be King Solomon? 


ING SOLOMON won fame in Bible times for his wis- 
K dom in judging the case of two mothers who claimed 
the same baby. The United Nations will soon be called 
upon to settle a quarrel that would test the skill of more 
than Solomon. The contesting mothers today are the Jews 
and the Arabs. And the “baby” is Palestine. 

The core of the dispute is that Palestine is, literally, the 
Promised Land. It was promised by the Bible to the Jews, 
by the Koran to the Arabs, and by an indecisive British 
government to both the Jews and the Arabs. This condi- 
tion has led to almost thirty years of continuous strife and 
violence. 

There are many sides to the Palestinian problem — polit- 
ical, religious, economic. But over and above these is the 
heart-rending humanitarian question — the desperate plight 
of the surviving Jews of Europe. The issue can be sum- 
marized in one shocking statistic: Of Europe's pre-war 
Jewish population of 7;500,000, no fewer than 5,700,000 — 
men, women, and children — have perished. as victims of 
Nazi savagery. Understandably, the surviving Jews look 
longingly to Zion, their ancient homeland, as a haven in a 
world still cursed with the poison of prejudice. 


The Background Facts 


But over the political future of Palestine two Semitic 
peoples — the Jews and the Arabs —are sharply divided. 
They each have a “case.” But before we call the “witnesses” 
to the stand, let us examine the evidence — the facts be- 
hind this age-old controversy that everyone agrees on. 

What are these facts? Palestine is the birthplace of three 
world religions — Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
ism. It is also a bridge between three continents — Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. It affords an excellent outlet for Middle 
East oil, and is a strategic site for a naval base to guard 
the Mediterranean. 

In size and shape, Palestine resembles the state of New 
Hampshire. Its area of 10,429 square miles contains some 
of the greenest land on earth, and some of the most barren. 
The Jewish people own but six per cent of its surface, which 
is only fourteen per cent of the total cultivated area. Ac- 
cording to the latest estimates, the population consists of 
about 1,100,000 Arabs and 635,000 Jews. 

From the time of the conquest of Palestine by Joshua 
(about 1,400 B.C.) to the destruction of the Hebrew state 
by the Romans in 70 A.D., Palestine was the home of the 
Jewish ‘people. In the seventh century, the country was 
overrun by the Moslems. In 1516, it became part of the 
Turkish Empire, which it remained unti] World War I. 

In 1897, Dr. Theodor Herzl, a Hungarian Jew, founded 
a movement called Zionism, aimed at the establishment of 
a Jewish state in Palestine. One of his leading followers is 
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International News Photo 


These Jewish Pioneers truck prefabricated houses into 
Ngev, desolate desert colony south of Palestine. 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann, a world-renowned scientist. His 
chemical discoveries greatly aided the Aliied cause during 
World War I. 

At the Versailles Conference in 1919, Palestine, having 
been conquered from the Turks, was subject to a settle- 
ment determined by the victorious Allies. It was placed 
under the political administration of Great Britain as a 
“mandate” of the new League of Nations. 


The Legal Claims 


Legally, the Jewish title to Palestine rests on a Dec- 
laration issued on November 2, 1917, by Lord Balfour, 
who was at the time Britain’s Foreign Secretary. This 
famous Balfour Declaration stated that: “His Majesty's 
Government view with favor the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people and will use 
their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this 
subject, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. . 

[he Declaration was approved by President Woodrow 
Wilson in August, 1918, and was endorsed by all the Allied 
powers. On June 30, 1922, by unanimous vote of both 
houses of the United States Congress, a resolution was 
adopted approving the Balfour Declaration. — 

It was also embodied in the Palestine mandate when the 
country was placed under British control by the League of 
Nations. The Preamble of the Mandate recognizes “the 
historical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine 
and the grounds for reconstituting their national home -in 
that country.” 

Under the Palestine Mandate, a Jewish Agency was set 
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up composed of Zionists (who want an independent Jew- 
ish state) and non-Zionists (who want a Jewish “home- 
land” but not an independent state). It was recognized by 
the British government in Palestine as the official organiza- 
tion of the Jewish people in building a National Jewish 
Home. The Agency fosters Jewish immigration to Palestine, 
aids the purchase of lands for the settlers, and sponsors 
many economic, social, and educational enterprises of the 
Jewish communities. 


Lawrence’s Promise 


The Arabs’ legal claim to Palestine, on the other hand, 
is admittedly vague. It is based on a British offer made by 
Col. T. E. Lawrence in 1915 to the late Sherif Hussein of 
Mecca. Lawrence was trying to gain Arab support for the 
Allies in World War I. The British promised the Arabs 
independence if they would revolt against the Turks. 

The terms of the alliance were contained in letters sent 
to Hussein in January, 1916, by British General Sir Henry 
McMahon. In these letters, Hussein was promised most of 
the Arab peninsula. But whether Palestine was included in 
the agreement is a debatable point. 

During the years preceding World War II, British policy 
toward Palestine zigzagged. In July, 1937, when Arab- 
Jewish bloodshed was at its peak, the British government 
tried to impose a partition plan on Palestine, dividing the 
country between the Arabs and the Jews. Neither side, 
however, viewed the project favorably. The Arabs were in- 
fluenced to some extent by German Nazi propaganda. 

Then in May, 1939, the British government of Prime 
Minister Neville: Chamberlain issued a “White Paper.” It 
ordered all Jewish immigration to Palestine stopped by 
March 31, 1944, permitting up to that date only 75,000 
more Jews to enter. 

The White Paper was denounced by Jewish leaders as a 
betrayal of the Balfour pledge. Winston Churchill branded 
the document as “a breach of faith.” The League of Na- 
tions’ Mandates Commission rejected it as a contradiction 
of the Mandate. The outbreak of World War II, the same 
year, sidetracked the issue. (Though the White Paper is 
still in effect, the British have been admitting 1,500 Jewish 
immigrants to Palestine each- month.) 

The end of hostilities in Europe in 1945 brought a re- 
newal of friction between the Jews and the British. All 
Jewish factions were aroused by Britain’s refusal to permit 
large-scale immigration of Jewish refugees to the Holy Land. 
President Truman twice urged on the British government 
the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews. 

In July, 1946, a joint Anglo-American Cabinet Commit- 
tee proposed a federalization plan for Palestine, dividing 
the country into Jewish, Arab, and Central Government dis- 
tricts. The Arab and Jewish areas were to have their own 
assemblies and some degree of home rule. The Committee 
also recommended the admission of 100,000 European Jews 
to Palestine and a grant of $50,000,000 by the United 
States to improve the living standards of the Arabs. The 
plan proved unacceptable to Arabs and Jews alike. It was 
disclaimed both by Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of the 
British Labor Government and by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. 

Finally, last month, following another unsuccessful at- 
tempt by the British government to compose the differences 
between the Arabs and the Jews, Prime Minister Clement 








Attlee announced that the Palestine problem will be referred 
to the United Nations for settlement. 

The story of Palestine would be incomplete without men- 
tioning the amazing achievements wrought by Jewish set- 
tlers there. They have brought about a transformation un- 
paralleled in modem history, The Arabs have greatly bene- 
fitted from Jewish enterprise. As Winston Churchill put it, 
“The Jews have done no harm to the Arabs. On the con- 
trary, they have brought them nothing but good gifts... 
the fruits of reason and modem science.” 


Economic Progress in Palestine 


The Jewish pioneers have built thriving, modern cities 
(Tel Aviv and Haifa) on what used to be sand dunes; 
prosperous farm colonies on newly irrigated lands; grow- 
ing industrial cooperatives; power houses, hospitals, uni- 
versities. They have spent since 1917 over a half-billion 
dollars to restore the ancient fertility of the long-neglected 
soil. “This effort,” according to Walter C. Lowdermilk, out- 
standing American soil conservationist, “is the most remark- 
able we have seen while studying land use in 24 countries.” 

In his book, Palestine: Land of Promise, Dr. Lowdermilk 
asserts that the country, with proper irrigation, could sup- 
port an additional four million colonists. To this end, he 
proposes the establishment of a Jordan Valley Authority, 
similar to our own TVA. 

It should be remembered that not all Jews are Zionists 
who insist on an independent Jewish state. But most Jewish 
factions are united in asking unrestricted immigration to 
the Holy Land, as far as it is able to absorb them. Similarly, 
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not all Arabs are agreed on an exclusively Arab state in 
Palestine. Among both the Jews and Arabs, there are mod- 
erates who would probably accept a settlement based on 
the formation of a bi-national (Arab and Jewish) govern- 
ment, 


The Arab Case 


The Arabs argue that _possession is nine-tenths of the law. 
They claim Palestine as their land by virtue of occupation. 
Since 638 A.D., when Palestine was invaded and settled 
by the followers of Caliph Omar, the Arabs have consti- 
tuted a majority of the population. They feel that it is part 
of democratic procedure that the destiny of a country should 
be determined by a majority of the people living in that 
country. 

They admit that terrible injustices have been done to the 
Jewish people. But they stress that it has been done not by 
Arabs but by self-styled “Christians” in Europe. Therefore, 
they insist, that the Jewish problem is a world problem and 
cannot be solved by Palestine alone. Palestine, they main- 
tain, is too small to take care of all the displaced persons. 
Let the larger countries — the United States, Russia, Can 
ada, Australia, etc. — also offer asylym to these people. 


The Jewish Case 


Now, to present the case for the Jewish people, let us 
call to the stand David Ben-Gurion, chairman of Executive 
Board of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. He says: “The res- 
toration of Palestine to the Jews is decreed alike by history 
and international law as providing the only just and lasting 
solution to one of the most tragic and urgent problems of 
our times — the problem of the homelessness and suffering 
of uprooted Jewry. 

“The Balfour Declaration was issued by a British Cabinet, 
sponsored by a President of the United States of America, 
and acknowledged at the time by the representative of the 
Arab people, the Emir Feisul, son of the Sherif of Mecca, 
who was then representing the Arab world at the Peace 
Conference, and by the Syrian-Arab Committee. . . . 

“We have succeeded in building up in Palestine a new 
civilization in modern agriculture and industry. . . . We 
have settled so far over 600,000 Jews in one-sixteenth part 
of western Palestine. . . . What the Jews have done in a 
smal] part of the country, they can do in the rest of Palestine. 

“The safest way to achieve all these is to hand over the 
mandate for Palestine to the Jewish people itself, which 
means to establish a Jewish commonwealth. In that com- 
monwealth, Moslems and Christians will have the same 
right as Jews. 

With this, both sides rest their case. It is now up to the 
United Nations — the tribunal and conscience of the world 
—to find a fair and just solution. 

The first task will be to divorce this issue from power 
politics. It is an open secret that Russia is courting the 
Arabs. The latter occupy lands along the strategic eastern 
Mediterranean — lands that are also rich in oil, There is the 
fear that if the British step out of Palestine, the Russians 
may step in. And in the present East-West tug-of-war, that 
would upset the international balance. Hence, the only safe 
settlement would be an agreement subscribed to by all the 
Big Powers. 

May the United Nations be the modern King Solomon 
who can bring about that happy solution. 
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Brazilian on Council 


Wielding the gavel at the all-power- 
ful United Nations Security Council 
during the month of March is Brazil’s 
internationally prominent statesman, 
Dr. Oswaldo Aranha (pronounced 
a-RAHN-yuh), 

Dr. Aranha is no stranger in this 
country. He was his country’s Am- 
bassador to the United States from 
1934 to 1937. He was here again in 
January, at the invitation of the Cleve- 
land Council on World Affairs, when 
he was called upon by the Brazilian 
Government to accept the position of 
Representative of Brazi] on the U.N. 
Security Council. He succeeded in this post Dr. Pedro Leao 
Velloso who died on January 16. 

Born 53 years ago, in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
the “Texas of Brazil,” Aranha spent his boyhood on his 
father’s ranch. His family was one of the wealthiest in the 
state. He studied at a military school and later in France. 
He holds degrees in law and social sciences. 

Dr. Aranha began his public career as mayor of his native 
town, Alegrete, in 1925. During the 1930s, he became one 
of the leaders of the liberal movement in Brazil. He was 
appointed Foreign Minister in 1938 and held that office until 
1944, 

A stanch democrat and life-long admirer of Abraham 
Lincoln, Dr. Aranha has consistently crusaded for Pan- 
American unity. He was highly influential in bringing about 
Brazil's declaration of war against Germany and Italy in 
August 1942. 





Milwaukean in Palestine 


The British government in Palestine recently asked the 
Jews of that country to help search for those responsible 
for recent bombings. It fell to the lot of a woman to turn 
down the British request. She was Mrs. Goldie Meyerson, 
who said, “We cannot make out of 600,000 Jews informers 
each one watching his neighbor or friend.” 

Mrs. Meyerson is the chief of the political department 
of the Jewish Agency, the recognized group representing 
all Palestinian Jews. Her statement brought into the news 
a quiet-spoken former Milwaukee librarian. Goldie Meyer- 
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ASST. SECRETARY-GENERAL BYRON PRICE 


son was born in Russia 49 years ago. At the age of eight, 
her family brought her to America. She grew up in Mil- 
waukee, where she studied to be a teacher and librarian, 
and later worked in libraries in Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
New York. 

In 1921, Mrs. Meyerson went to Palestine to become 
one of the pioneers of the modern Jewish community there. 
The daughter of an ardent trade unionist, she soon became 
a leader of Palestine labor organizations. Her executive 
ability was put to good use when she became a director of 
an aviation company and chairman of the Jewish coopera- 
tive medical organization. 

Mrs. Myerson has a son and a daughter. She boasts of 
her cooking, and abilities as a housewife, but must devote 
most of her time to governmental duties. 


Newspaperman in U.N. 


Newspaperman Byron Price never gets worried about the 
size of his job. His latest position is assistant secretary-gen- 
eral of the United Nations in charge of administrative 
and financial services. Working directly with Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, the blond Indianan is the only American 
among eight assistant secretaries-general. 

Price steps into a four-year term as the man in charge 
ot U.N.’s 2,800 secretariat employees. He replaces John B. 
Hutson, who resigned in favor of someone who “expected 
to remain with the U.N. for a long time.” The new assistant 
secretary-general will earn a tax-free salary of $13,500 
yearly, plus another $8,500 to cover his expenses. 

To accept the position, Price left a $75,000-a-year job 
as vice-president of the Motion Picture Association, under 
Eric Johnston. During the war, Price achieved national rec- 
ognition and acclaim as Director of Censorship. He not 
only set up and administered censorship codes for news- 
papers and radio stations, but was also in charge of cen- 
sorship of mail to and from foreign countries. 

But Byron Price’s first — and greatest — love is journalism. 
He joined the Associated Press shortly after his graduation 
from Wabash College in 1912. Except for two years’ service 
in the infantry in World War I, he was with the AP for 29 
uninterrupted years. He rose to the position of executive 
news editor of the entire Associated Press. Price will cele- 
brate his fifty-sixth birthday this week. 
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1. PALESTINE 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 6. Total, 60. 


1. As a result of the British failure 
to solve the Palestine problem, the so- 
lution has been left to: 

(a) President Truman 

(b) the League of Nations 

(c) the United Nations 

(d) a Jewish-Arab conference 


2. The number of Jews who per- 
ished under Hitler is approximately: 

(a) 5.7 million 

(b) 10 million 

(c) 2 million 

(d) 20 million 

8. Palestine is important as an out- 
let for: 

(a) coal 


(b) oil 


4. In point of area, Palestine is about 
the size of: 

(a) Texas 

(b) New York 

(c) California 

(d) New Hampshire 


(c) copra 
(d) uranium 


5. In terms of population there are 
in Palestine: 

(a) two Arabs for each Jew 

(b) two Jews for each Ar&b 

(c) as many Jews as Arabs 

(d) four Arabs for every Jew 


6. The founder of the Zionist move- 
ment was: 


(a) Chaim Weizmann 
(b) Lord Balfour 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


(c) Theodor Herzl 
(d) David Lloyd George 


7. After World War I, the British 
took Palestine from the: 


(a) Germans 

(b) Turks 

(c) Russians 

(d) French 

8. The official représentative of the 
Jews in the building of a national home 
is the: 

(a) Irgun Zvai Leumi 

(b) United Nations 

(c) Jewish Agency 

(d) Hadassah 

9. The principal issue which has 
caused an increase in terrorism centers 
around: 

(a) increased Jewish immigration 

(b) public ownership of communication 

(c) purchase of Arab land 

(d) fight for oil claims 


10. The greatest contribution of the 
Jews to modern Palestine has been their 
efforts: 

(a) to make the country a center of 

atomic research 

(b) to recover the fertility of the soil 

(c) to build large cities 

(d) to develop a steel industry 





My score 


ll. BRITISH EMPIRE 


Place in chronological order of oc- 
currence each group of three events. 
Use the numbers 1, 2 and 3 in the 
parentheses. Each correct sequence 
counts 6. Total, 30. 








) Roman Empire 

) British Empire 

) Persian Empire 

) Indian Independence 

) Victoria, Empress of India 

) British East India Company 

) Statute of Westminster 

) Dom. of Canada established 

) Union of So. Africa established 

) Acquisition of Malta 

) Loss of American Colonies 

) Palestine Mandate 

) British Commonwealth of 
Nations 

) Britain’s African Empire 

( ) British East India Company 


. . 
2 OO OO 
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lil. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below have passed 
through the pages of this magazine re- 
cently. The following descriptions may 
help your memory. Each counts 5. 
Total, 10. 

1. He is the French Foreign Minister 
and France’s representative at Moscow. 

2. He is the Russian Foreign Min- 


ister and host to the meeting of For- 
eign Ministers in Mosco-v today. 





1. 2. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Underline the word or phrase that 
defines or explains the meaning of the 
ital‘cized word in each sentence. 


1.. The British Empire is going to be 
drastically changed. (a) dramatically; 
(b) extensively; (c) eventually; (d) 
politically. 

2. There have been many empires in 
history —the Roman, the Byzantine, 
etc. (a) pertaining to Constantinople; 








(b) Greek; (c) Babylonian; (d) the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

3. The disintegration of the great 
Empire came slowly. (a) disappear- 
ance; (b) destruction; fc) downfall; 
(d) gradual decay. 

4. Britain recognized the sovereignty 
of all the Dominions. (a) feudal privi- 
leges; (b) political and economic inde- 
pendence; (c) vassalage; (d) economic 
laissez-faire. 

5. The Empire has been on the whole 
a beneficent institution. (a) doing good; 
(b) long-lived; (c) democratic; (d) 


SENIOR 


receiving benefits. 

6. Palestine is a strategic site for a 
naval base. (a) depending on decep- 
tion; (b) structural; (c) in an advan- 
tageous position; (d) rich in natural 
resources. 


‘d-g ‘e-¢ ‘q-p ‘p-g ‘e-g ‘q-T :sIamsuUy 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
Byzantine bi zan tén 
Uganda ya gdn da 
beneficent bi néf i sént 
sovereignty sdv er in té 
controversy kdn tr6 vér sé 
Versailles vair si 
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days sent their friends something 

like a private newspaper. Over page 
after page, they reported the latest 
events in the neighborhood, with 
prophecies of changes in weather or 
government. After the letter-writer had 
died, if he was famous, his heirs fre- 
quently published his correspondence 
in several volumes. 

Times have changed, though, and 
those who seek a key to making and 
keeping friends by mail will never find 
it nowadays in those 18th-century 
models. 

We all like to tell gossip or listen to 
it, but a letter is a written communica- 
tion on equal terms between friends 
who, for the moment, happen to be 
separated, The art of a great letter is 
to pick up that friendship and carry it 
on as though the separation had not oc- 
curred. 

Good letter-writing is neither nat- 
ural nor easy. But we can go a long way 
toward bettering our correspondence if 
we're willing to follow a few well- 
tested rules. 

The first rule is that all letters should 
be written promptly, so that they will 
convey the impulse and the mood in 
which we resolved to write. The im- 
pulse either comes from ourselves or 
it is a response to a letter we have re- 
ceived, but in any case the first warm 
intention evaporates if the writing is 
postponed. If a delay has occurred, 
however, it is always a mistake to 
apologize for it. Our explanations mere- 
ly serve notice that our indolence is 
greater than our friendship and we 
have brought ourselves to write at last 
only because we must. 

There is less excuse for delay if we 
know the second rule of good letter- 
writing, which is that all letters should 
be short. Do you ask, how short? Take 


Tis great letter-writers of bygone 
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Lied 


You use the mails to keep 









your friendships alive 


a broad hint from your country’s postal 
rules. One stamp carries all that a sane 
person will normally put in one letter. 
If we were talking face to face with our 
correspondent, we wouldn't deliver a 
monologue or a lecture. In civilized 
conversation we take a breath at fre- 
quent intervals, to give the other per- 
son a chance. 

The third rule has to do with the 
formal opening and closing of letters. 
In a personal letter we should begin 
and cease talking to our absent friend 
with the same ease as in normal con- 
versation. We should forget, and help 
our friend to forget, that we are not 
talking face to face It is equally cor- 
rect to close the letter abruptly. 

Most letter writers tuck in a pro- 
testation of love or friendship, as it 
were, with their last gasp. Of course if 
the warmth of the feeling has not been 
obvious all through the brief letter, 
than absolutely no purpose is served 
by hitching it on as an appendage. 

Rule number four advises that al- 
though a letter should be prompt and 
short, it should never give the im- 
pression of haste. A letter, however 
short, should not suggest a telegram. 
A telegram may be an example of 
economy of words, but it cannot other- 
wise be a work of art. From telegrams 
we omit personal pronouns, or anything 
else which does not fatally impair the 
sense, but to omit the pronouns from a 
letter is doubly discourteous, since po- 
liteness and ease of manner there cost 
nothing at all. Of course, if you wish 
to irritate your absent friend, there is 
hardly a surer way to pique him than to 
write, “Shall be in your neighborhood 
Mon. next. Hope to see you then.” 

On the other hand, I am one of those 
who hold that it is not a discourtesy, 
but on the contrary, a proof of thought- 
fulness, to write personal letters on 
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the typewriter. For some time after the 
introduction of that machine, conserv- 
ative folk held that a polite letter must 
be written in longhand. Their argu- 
ment was that a method which makes 
demands on the time and energy of 
the writer indicates the high regard in 
which the person whom he writes is 
held. Unfortunately, longhand demands 
quite as much time and energy of the 
reader as of the writer, sometimes 
more. We should be glad for this quick 
and easy means of transcription which 
is uniform and clear and makes our 
letters easy to read. I do not forget 
those persons who write a beautfiul 
hand and whose letter pages are, in a 
decorative sense, works of art. I appre- 
ciate the evenness of the lines and 
margins — but why not be honest? A 
typewriter could do it better. 

Altogether too many modern letter 
writers imitate the correspondence of 
the 18th-century authors by writing 
letters which are frequent, long, and of 
a pseudo-literary quality. We all have 
one or two friends who are conscien- 
tious mail-users. I employ the phrase to 
describe a pest. Answer them as quickly 
as we may, back they come with an- 
other bulletin before we have caught 
our breath. We have our opinion of 
the person who tries to see us in our 
office, and finding us busy with other 
callers, goes out to the nearest tele- 
phone booth and breaks in upon the 
conference. The too-conscientious let- 
ter-writer uses the mails to interrupt, 
and we may as well look squarely at 
his sins. 

I treat this subject briefly and, as 
you may think, jokingly, but to dwell 
on it otherwise might make me melan- 
choly. I doubt if my morning mail dif- 
fers much from what the postman 
brings to other people of my years, but 
I count the day fortunate which is not 
shadowed at the start by some gargan- 
tuan letter of the kind I have described. 
The writer assumes that a postage stamp 
guarantees not only the delivery of the 
letter but the perusal of it and has yet 
to learn that there is an art of receiv- 
(Concluded on page 19) 





A Letter 
About Letters 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


My dear Friends: 


One of the greatest blessings and 
privileges of the “American way of life” 


as it is realized in individual lives, is , 


also the root of one of the most perplex- 
ing conundrums for American educa- 
tors. This is the fact—it really is a 
fact, a golden reality, not just a pious 
hope — that nobody knows what any 
one boy or girl in a school classroom 
may become in maturity. 

Out of any miscellaneous group of 
American youngsters one of them may 
became a Senator in Washington, a 
great national figure; another may turn 
out to be Commander-in-Chief of our 
army (General Eisenhower not so long 
ago was a big boy in a Kansas high 
school class); the one beside him may 
end by being the hard-working plumber 
in a village (and is there a more useful 
citizen!); the girl in the front row with 
braces on her teeth may grow into 
beauty and talent and become a Holly- 
wood star; and the one in the red sweat- 
er in the back row may be a farmer's 
busy, happy wife. This is no fanci- 
ful idea, just the plain, literal truth. It 
is a wonder educators don’t go crazy 
trymg to guess what kind of collective 
school training their students ought to 
have to help them live fully and with 
satisfaction in their grown-up years. 

Yet there is one thing about the fu- 
ture of you young people, about which 
you and everybody else can be sure, 
from the time you are in the first grade. 
It is this: every single one of you will 
need to write letters. Whether you like 
to or not, you will find that you can- 
not carry on life in your grown-up years 
without writing one or another kind of 
letter. If you learn how to write good 
letters, you will help yourself succeed, 
in any kind of life you get into. If you 
leave school writing poor letters, you 
will be like a man dragging after him 
a ball and chain, He can get around, 
yes, but slowly, awkwardly, at a dis- 
advantage with people who can step 
freely, surely, and alertly. 

Now this is rather a new element in 
everybody's life. Relatively speaking, 


only a few people in any group formerly 
wrote things. People didn’t move around 
as much as they do now: grown-up 
sons and daughters settled near their 
parents’ homes; schoolmates and friends 
stayed put in the same town with you 
where you came to know them; almost 
as a matter of course you got a job 
in some office or business in your home 
town. Not many people moved away. 
You could keep in touch with your fam- 
ily and with most of your friends by 
walking around the corner or across 
town to see them. 

Now nearly everybody moves — once, 
at least, sometimes many more times. 
You yourself are apt to hear of a col- 
lege or school you'd like to attend in 
another town; or a job you'd like in 
another state. American life has be- 
come a_ regular pussy-in-the-corner 
shifting to and fro, And unless you're 
willing to have no more personal rela- 
tions with other people than you have 
in the waiting-room of a big crowded 
railway station, or in the lobby of a ho- 
tel, and unless you are satisfied with all 
doors to work closed to you save what 
happens to be right around you, you'll 
have to write letters. 

If you don’t learn how to write let- 
ters freely and expressively, saying what 
you think or feel or know, American 
life will be a bleak, dreary place. If 
you do — well, you'll have a new source 
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of rich satisfaction unknown to many of 
our forefathers, you'll have the world 
open to-you, from Patagonia to Kam- 
chatka (for the world postal system 
goes everywhere). As to personal rela- 
tions, you'll find that if you learn to 
express yourself fluently, sincerely, in- 
terestingly in letters, you can keep old 
friends and get new ones, no matter 
where the kaleidoscope of our modern 
industrial society shifts you or them. 
There are, moreover, you'll find, cer- 
tain advantages over talk, in communi- 
cating with friends by letter. Talk is 
carried on whenever we happen to see 
our friends, when their occasional free 
time happens to fit with our occasional 
free hour — not often in our busy lives. 
Even at that, it is often interrupted by 
the telephone, the doorbell, the inex- 
orable clock showing one or the other 
of us we must move on. And anyhow, 
there is often a self-conscious shyness 
about speaking out thoughts or feelings 
which lie deep in our hearts or minds. 
Talk has so many mental associations 
with prosaic, surface things — buying 
tickets, playing bridge, going shopping 
— it takes a special effort, often too ggeat 
for us to make, to use that same speech 
to state a deep political conviction, to 
express indignation over an_ injustice 
done, to recognize the beauty of a 
snowy night or a June morning. 

And there’s the question of time for 
speaking out the hidden, deep things 
you might like to share with someone 
you love. In modern life, we all bustle 
from one thing to another at top speed. 
When we can’t think, right away, of 
the words to say what we think or feel, 
who's going to wait while we gaze at 
the ceiling and rack-our brains? But 
you can take all the time you want 
for a letter. You can write it partly in 
your mind, if you have to wait for a 
train at a station, instead of reading 
the time-table all through. If you have 
an evening at home by yourself (maybe 
a cold in the head) you can gaze at the 
ceiling and try to get the right word 
as long as you like. If you can’t sleep, 
you don’t have to turn and toss till 
you're worn out — you can get up and 
write a letter to a friend who got trans- 
ferred to China — or Chile — or Arizona 
— get in touch with him again, deepen 
and enrich a human relationship instead 
of letting it wither away. 

And as to the practical, material re- 
sults in cash and power of being ,able 
to write a good letter — there really is 
no exaggerating them. In applying for 
a job, a good letter often wins over a 
big field of promising applicants. How 
did Jim Farley get his remarkable fol- 
lowing? By writing letters. Success in 
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MEANIN 


By D. L. Weston 


O you know that a caterpillar 
D is a “hairy she-cat,” or that when 

you say a sweet child or adoles- 
cent is chubby you are saying she re- 
sembles a “short, thick, plump, round, 
fat river fish?” Yet those are the actual 
meanings of the words. 

Tracing the origins of words is a 
captivating study. Its scientific name 
is etymology. You may search for days 
without finding anything unusual, but 
every now and again you dig up one 
that has an entirely unsuspected mean- 
ing. For instance: 

When you go to church you are 
visiting the “Lord’s House,” but if 
you attend a chapel you are visiting 
a place where they keep a “cloak or 
cape.” The Frankish kings owned an 
old cloak purporting to be formerly 
owned by St. Martin. The Old French 
word for cloak was chapelle. The name 
was applied to that part of the sanctuary 
where the holy relic was kept. 

Writing of churches recalls the word 
psalm, the literal meaning of which is a 
“twitching of the fingers.” The name 
was given to any sacred song or poem, 
sung to the accompaniment of a stringed 
instrument, like a harp or lute. 

Rome has its College of Cardinals. 
The word cardinat comes from a Latin 
word meaning “a hinge.” The well- 
known American bird gets it name from 
the color of a cardinal’s robe. 

Speaking of birds, the word jargon 
which we use to denote unintelligible 
language is a French word meaning 
the warbling or twittering of birds. 

Street cleaners are called scavengers. 
How did they get the name? “Scavage” 
is an Old French word meaning to ex- 
amine, and the name was given to a 
tax levied in English towns on strangers 
who had no shops but sold on the 
streets. The collectors of the tax had to 
see the streets were not littered with 
rubbish, and were called scavengers. 

A milliner was the name originally 
given to one who sold goods imported 
from Milan, Italy. 

Milliners use bandboxes. Why the 
name? Because they were formerly a 
thin box made for holding bands, 
which, during the seventeenth century, 
were greatly favored by high society. 

Are you fond of filbert nuts? Where 
do they come from? There are no filbert 
trees, Well, the name is popularly ap- 
plied to hazel nuts, which ripen about 
August 22—St. Philibert’s Day. 
MARCH 
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“Etymology, my dear Watson,” 
Dr. Holmes would say 


_BEHIND MEANING 


Apricot. The name of this stone fruit 
is unusually interesting. Apricots ripen 
early, and the word means “precocious.” 

The origin of the word ketchup (or 
catsup) may seem a puzzler to us, but 
it would not be to a Chinese. Koechiap 
or Ke-tsiap, from which we get the 
word is the “brine of pickled fish.” 

A dumb-bell was formerly an appar- 
atus used to teach bell-ringing, but 
without the bell. Later it was also used 
for exercise. 

' How did a pair of scissors get their 

name? The Old French word “cisel” 
(English, chisel) meant a cutting in- 
strument. Two cutting edges placed op- 
posite each other called for the plural 
form of cisel, which was “cisera.” 

The word slave comes directly from 
the Slavs of Central Europe, for so 
many of them were physically in bond- 
age to their farmer employers, when 
English and French farm tna M were 
free men. 

Boudoir. Sorry, ladies, but you are 
wrong. It is—etymologically—a place 
“to sulk in.” It comes from the French 
“bouder,” to sulk. 

Bureau was originally a desk cov- 
ered with “buré” — baize. 

Canopy, from the Greek “konops” 
mosquito. Hence a mosquito-net. 

Marmalade, from Greek, “melimelon,” 
a honey-apple, i.e., an apple grafted on 
a quince. The preserve “marmalade,” 
was originally made from quinces. 

Cushion, from “coxa,” a hip. Hence 
a support for the hips. 

Cynic means “dog-like.” A Cynic 
was one of a sect of sneering, fault-find- 
ing Greek philosophers. 

Osculate, from the Latin “osculari,” 
means a “little mouth.” Refers to the 
pursing of the lips necessary to giving a 
kiss 


Alcohol. The origin of this word ‘has 
nothing whatever to do with spirits of 
wine. It is purely Arabic in origin. 
“Al-kohl” is the powder of antimony 
Arabian ladies use to paint their eye- 
brows black. 

Haversack is really an “oat-sack.” 
It was a bag of oats as feed for his 


horse that a horseman tied to the 
pommel of his saddle. 

Eavesdropper. As is well-known, the 
overhanging edge of a roof is the eaves. 
(The “S” does not denote the plural, 
for eaves, like sheep, deer, etc., is both 
singular and plural.) The space of 
ground receiving the water dropping 
from the eaves was called the “eaves- 
drop,” and a person standing within 
the eavesdrop was called an “eaves- 
dropper.” 

Cup and saucer. Originally two un- 
associated and distinct pieces of table 
ware, the cup for liquids and the saucer 
for sauces. 

£Exorbitant literally means to “go out 
of the wheel-track.” Follow this thought 
out—it’s good. 

Spruce—meaning neat—does not come 
from the tree. It comes from Prusse 
(French for Prussia) and was used as 
a compliment to the Prussian fashions. 

Stench originally meant a_ strong, 
pleasant odor. Dryden wrote of “clouds 
of savory stench.” If the odor was dis- 
agreeable it was called a “stink.” 

Omelette has no etymological con- 
nection with eggs. The word comes 
from the Latin “lamella,” a diminutive 
of “lamina,” a plate. An omelette is so 
called because it resembles a thin plate. 

Kidnap. “Kid,” an Old English term, 
was used to describe one of a class 
of indentured white servants bound for 
a term of years to serve the early Ameri- 
can colonists. “Nap” is also Old English, 
meaning “to seize” now surviving in 
our word “nab.” 

Hockey. A game first played by 
shepherds to relieve the monotony of 
watching their sheep. They hit stones 
with the curved ends of their crooks, 
and “crock” in Old French was “ho- 
quet.” 

Ton, from Old English “tunne” (a 
barrel), was originally the space oc- 
cupied by a tun of wine, and a unit 
of ship’s carr¥ing capacity. A tun of 
wine was 252 gallons and weighed 
approximately 2,100 pounds. 

Steak—a piece of meat cut for roast- 
ing on a stick, spit or stake. 

Terrier, from Latin “terra,” the earth. 
A breed of: dogs which pursue their 
quarry under the earth into a burrow. 

Gossip—originally applied to a god- 
parent. The word originally was god-sib, 
“sib” meaning a relation. 
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just across the river from London. Spring or summer, 

the place was always packed. It made such a good 
stop-over on the way to Canterbury, where people liked 
to visit the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket. And then 
too, Harry Bailly was a first class host — a hearty, humorous 
fellow who knew how to keep his guests amused. Tonight 
there were twenty-nine of them — well, thirty-one in all, 
counting Geoffrey Chaucer. 

The wife (woman) of Bath was there, blithe and buxom 
in her jolly red stockings; the threadbare Clerk (scholar) 
of Oxford, with his pale, studious eye; a very perfect, gentle 
Knight and his flute-playing, sleeve-embroidered son, the 
young Squire, the Prioress (Nun), who ate her meat daintily, 
flourishing the little finger; the Merchant, who dressed and 
talked richly so that no one could guess how much money 
he owed; the Cook, who had a great boil on his shin; the 
uncouth Miller; the Lawyer, who seemed busier than he 
really was; the Physician, who worked in cahoots with his 
druggist to speed up sales on medicinal supplies; the Parson; 
the Friar; the Carpenter . . . and so on down the list. All 
assembled at the Tabard that April evening in 1387, and 
all are brought together again, night after night, whenever 
we turn the pages of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was a man who knew other men. His 
life brought him into contact with all kinds of people. A 
prosperous wine merchant's son, he spent his teens as a 
page in a nobleman’s household, where there was ample 
opportunity to observe the antics of the leisure class. At 
nineteen he joined the army that Edward III led into France 
during the Hundred Years’ War. The enemy took him pris- 
oner, but his King ransomed him. Of the next seven years 
we have no record, but we do know that in his twenties 
Chaucer became a minor court official. He was first a 
yeoman, then a squire, then he held a series of foreign 
and domestic posts, which included missions to France, 
Flanders, and Italy. At various times he was justice of the 
peace, controller of the customs, member of Parliament, 
clerk of the King’s works, sub-forester of the King’s forests, 
and member of a commission which surveyed the roads and 
bridges along the Thames. He also oversaw the repairs on 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. 

It is obvious that the poet did not dwell in an ivory tower. 
He lived among his fellows in an England of growing trade, 
where sailors, priests, merchants, lawyers, doctors, foresters, 
farmers, diplomats, carpenters, and kings were all part of 
the day’s work. He must have been well-liked, for in his 
poetry he treats humanity with sanity and humor, pointing 
out, but not moralizing upon, its faults. The world for him 
presented no serious problems. Not even the Black Death, 


\ CROWD gathered at Harry Bailly’s inn, “The Tabard,” 





that mysterious plague which shook all London, could dis- 
rupt his cheerfulness. 

London, in Chaucer's time, was a small city — an enlarged 
rural village. About forty thousand people inhabited it, 
tending their sedate English gardens and pruning, like 
good householders, the prized fruit trees in their orchards. 
Meadows golden with buttercups skirted the town, lakes 
and ponds mirgored the smokeless blue sky. There were 
wooded slopes and berry-pecking birds piping the little 
tunes Chaucer loved to hear. These natural delights suited 
him well, for he was essentially a poet of April and May, 
who wrote in the springtime of English verse. He was our 
first majo: English poet. Characteristic of Chaucer’s spirit 
is the lush greenness of Canterbury Tales’ opening. 


When April with his sweet showers 

Pierces the drought at the root of flowers 

And bathes in fluid every vein, . 
So that the sap flows sweet again — 

When the west wind, with his soft breath, 
Warms and enlivens every heath 

To tender growth, and the young sun 

Half through the Ram his course has run — 
When little birds make melodies 

And sleep all night with open eyes, 

(For Nature in their tiny bosoms rages) 

Then do folks long to go on pilgrimages, 

And palmers wander off to foreign strands 

‘n search of shrines well-known in sundry lands; 
Especially, from every hamlet’s end 

Of England, to Canterbury they wend. 

The holy, blissful martyr there they seek 

Who helped them most when they were mortal-weak. 


Of course, The Canterbury Tales is not Chaucer’s only 
work. Poems like “The Book of the Duchess,” “The Parlia- 
ment of Fowls,” “Troilus and Cressida,” and “The Legend 
of Good Women” show French and Italian influence. They 
did much to enlarge médieval England’s knowledge of for- 
eign literature. But The Canterbury Tales, aside from its 
poetic merits, performed a great service in establishing 
the dialect of Midland England as a standard literary lan- 
guage. For historians it is an invaluable source of data on 
fourteenth century life. For the rest of us — whom Chaucer 
addresses as “Oh young fresh folks, both he and she” — it 
is poetry at its entertaining best. 
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By James Aldredge 


UST about one hundred years ago prairie schooners 
in large numbers were heading westward out of In- 
dependence, Missouri. When the drivers and their 

families had gone about forty miles beyond that town, they 
e.me to a point where the road forked to the right. Here 
stood a signboard which read, “The Road to Oregon.” It 
was the beginning of the famous Oregon Trail, the highway 
that ran for 2020 miles to Fort Vancouver on Puget Sound. 

Of the hundreds of young men who struck out on that 
adventurous route and later found a good thing in the 
Pacific Northwest, no one ever back-tracked over the same 
highway and created more of a sersation than did Ezra 
Meeker. Meeker had brought his wife and baby in a prairie 
schooner to the Pacific coast in 1852; he had built the first 
log cabin in Puyallup, Washington Territory, and for fifty- 
three years he had been farming it. 

Then, when he was past seventy-five, he yoked a pair of 
unbroken oxen and started out on a new covered-wagon 
journey. Moving slowly eastward through the mountains 
and over the plains, he invited everybody he met to help 
him set up appropriate markers and memorials along the 
historic highway of the pioneers, When he reached Inde- 
pendence, he did not stop there, but went on to Washing- 
ton to bring his efforts to preserve the Oregon Trail to the 
attention of Congress and President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Ezra Meeker's story is typical of America as a record of 
one man’s accomplishment and his high idealism. He was 
born in Ohio, but after marrying Eliza Jane Summer, a 
tarmer’s daughter, his heart was set on establishing a home 
in the rich lands of the West. In the fall of 1851, when 
the young husband was not vet twenty-one, he and Eliza 
started out in an ox-drawn covered wagon for Iowa. 

Their dream never materialized in the prairie country. 
Most of the land had been snatched up. When it came 
spring, Meeker, with his wife and new-born son, joined his 
ox-team and bulging wagon to an emigrant train bound for 
the Northwest by way of the Oregon Trail. 

That was a journev Ezra Meeker never forgot. It was 
slow and toilsome, and the settlers were on the trail to 
Portland unti] autumn. But in later years Meeker’s eyes 
would light with a curious glow as he recalled incidents 
of their progress. Twice he had to drive his big wagon, 
with its wooden axles and linch-pins and tar-bucket and all, 
through the treacherous Snake River. 

Upon their arrival at the coast, the Meekers set up 
housekeeping on MecNeil’s Island in Puget Sound. Later, 
they moved to Puyallup in Washington Territory where 
Ezra proceeded to build the first log cabin in that embryo 
community. For fifty-three years he stuck faithfully to his 
hop vines and grain fields. 

As time passed, Puyallup’s First Citizen became a recog- 
nized authority on the settlement of the Northwest. Meeker 
developed a passion for old records and everything that 
had to do with the Oregon Trail; his knowledge was 
founded on wide reading and extensive research. At last, 
he yielded completely to his hobby and decided to devote 
the remainder of his life to marking the nation’s most fam- 
ous highway. 

On January 29th, 1906, a curious equipage started east- 
ward from Puyallup. Descendants of the Northwest's first 
settlers opened their eyes as they watched one of the great 
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boat-shaped covered wagons pass their door. It was com- 
plete, even to the sway-back bed and wooden axles —a 
replica of the kind their fathers had driven over the moun- 
tains from The East years before! Plodding in front were a 
pair of patient oxen that had been purchased at the Tacoma 
stockyards. 

But the most picturesque figure was the driver — Ezra 
Meeker — whose face was framed by his flowing white hair 
and his patriarchal beard. 

As he went slowly forward, the venerable driver guided 
his oxen over the open parts of the Oregon Trail. Then, 
when he came to a settlement, he missed no opportunity to 
talk on the history of the highway. Ezra Meeker had 
launched a sensational crusade; he painted inscriptions on 
old landmarks, and everywhere he urged people to set up 
stones and monuments. Before leaving his home in Wash- 
ington, he had written a pamphlet “The Ox-Team on the 
Old Oregon Trail,” and this was sold to the crowds along 
the way to raise money for markers. 

The expedition bore interesting results. Today deep ruts 
still show in parts of the old road, telling of the long, drag- 
ging journey many a pioneer tamily must have had before 
it found home. But the stone markers that now blaze the 
Oregon Trail are there because of Ezra Meeker. 

He spent more than a year before he saw the President. 
However, when he at last did meet Theodore Roosevelt, 
the man who had written The Winning of the West gave 
him a cordial welcome and heartily endorsed his mission 

In 1910, Meeker made another long ox-team journey east- 
ward. That was his last trip by covered wagon, but not his 
fina] journey over the old route. In 1915 he was taken in an 
automobile over a good part of his beloved highway. Nine 
years later, when he was ninety-three, he was carried in 
an airplane over 1300 miles of the Oregon Trail 

The sands were slipping fast by that time. Once more, 
in 1928, Ezra Meeker started forward from New York. but 
the effort proved too much. For two months the o!d man 
lay ill in a Detroit hospital. Then, realizing that the end 
was near, he begged to be taken back to his beloved North- 
west. It was there, in Seattle, in the month of December, 
that Ezra Meeker came at last to “the end of the trail.” 








An Open Letter 
to R.C.A. Victor 


Sponsors of Radio’s “Classical vs. Jazz” 


Dear Sirs: 

I write to you in the interest of music, 
in this case, Jazz. Your Sunday pro- 
gram, “Classical vs. Jazz,” so distorts 
the qualities of Jazz, so inhibits true 
Jazz style, yes, so fails to capture Jazz 
spirit, that the program disgraces Jazz 
and all Jazz signifies. 

Your program as it stands, “Classical 
vs Jazz,” 
gram of Sunday, March 24, which in- 
cluded as Jazz, among other banalities, 
the current Eddie Cantor ditty, “Onezy 
Twozy, I Love Youzy.” The manner in 
which this moldy fig was presented and 
interpreted was not Jazz, in any form 
or manner. Typical performance: an 
over-lush orchestra with two strings to 
every horn; the musicians of only medi- 
ocre quality; the usual non-Jazz type of 
female vocalist, hired solely for her 
more obvious qualifications; and an or- 
chestration which included the band as 
a chorus behind the voices of several 
guest stars —non-musical guest stars! 
Example: Frank Morgan vocalizing on 
“Onezy-Twozy.” Could true Jazz be 
more degraded? I think not! If sponsors 
and producers believe the radio au- 
dience is more interested in this type 
of Lombardoism than in true music for 
the sake of music alone, let them pre- 
sent their absurd commercialism, but let 
them refrain from calling it Jazz. 

If I'm not being presumptuous, per- 
haps an adequate definition of Jazz 
would clarify this situation. Jazz is not 
the composition but the playing of the 
composition. “Happiness Is a Thing 
Called Joe,” as sung by Bonnie Baker 
with Tommy Tucker’s Band, would be 
nothing more. than a boring version of 
a fine song, yet a Frances Wayne ren- 
dition backed by the Woody Herman 
Herd would be, and is, a Jazz Classic. 
Thus we find, as opposed to Classical, 
the musicians are the real creators, cer- 
tainly not the composer alone. The writ- 
ten note is but a road map, a direction- 
finder, for one must depend upon the 
ear to appreciate the work fully. Jazz 
is a spontaneous, intangible something. 
But it’s there. Listen to the Duke Elling- 


is a misnomer. Note the pro- - 
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ton Orchestra render “Black and Tan 
Fantasy,” or an ultra-modernistic Stan 
Kenton arrangement of his “Artistry 
Jumps.” Jazz is emotion itself, the la- 
ment of a Negro slave, the gushing 
laughter of a colored woman, the droll 
humor of a barrel-house pianist. Jazz is 
rhythm, the beat of a Congo drum, the 
tap of a dancer’s foot, the pulse of a 
human heart. Jazz is the primitive cry 
of a race. It is as complex as life itself, 
as simple as a rose petal. 

Thus, as proved above, your program 
“Clasgical vs. Jazz” is in reality classical 





vs popular—the inane, sentimental 
tunes that are forced on the public by 
a small group of all-powerful Tin Pan 
Alley publishing houses, which dictate 
the musical taste of the nation. 

There are two ways in which you may 
present your program in a realistic light. 
Present the same music you now call 
Jazz, but rename the program “Classical 
vs. Popular.” This type of program, 
however, would lose its favor and origi- 
nality by the deletion of the word Jazz 
and would certainly fail to capture the 
potential qualities of “Classical vs. 
Jazz.” The second and more ambitious 
method would involve hiring a studio 
orchestra made up of local Jazzmen who 
played in a similar style, men who had 
an affinity for each other through the 
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medium of their instruments, and pos- 
sibly booking special Jazz-bands or 
combos for guest appearances. 

When a Duke Ellington or a Woody 
Herman, a Coleman Hawkins or a 
Benny Carter, a Dizzy Gillespie or a 
Lionel Hampton, a Stan Kenton, a 
Cootie Williams, a B.G. sextet, a Geor- 
gie Auld, an Earl Hines—and on 
through the list of Jazz greats — plays 
pure, inspired Jazz, then and then only 
will the lay public be in any way 
equipped to judge between Classical 
and “Classical-Jazz” music (a term I 
have coined to represent the pure Jazz 
from the commercial potpourri falsely 
dubbed Jazz by programs like yours.) 

With the addition of a Jazz critic or 
Jazz personality, such as Charles Ed- 
ward Smith or Leonard Feather, to in- 
troduce the Jazz portion of the program 
(as does Deems Taylor with the Classi- 
cal), “Classical vs. Jazz” would be cor- 
rectly titled and fairly presented. And 
I am as sure that the living Jazz would 
triumph in the great majority of cases 
over the traditional Classical music as 
I am sure that King Louis can hit C 
above high C on his golden trumpet. 

Jazz will eventually gain its high, 
rightful place in the realm of creative 
art. This day can be hastened by the 
intelligent foresight of sponsors and 
producers who have it in their power to 
present the real Classical-Jazz. 


Chummy Gosch 


Lyons Township High School 
la Grange, Illinois 
Teacher, Dorles Parshall 


The “open letter” is a literary form 
we seldom investigate on the Young 
Voices page. Chummy Gosch’s private 
war with R.C.A. Victor is, of course, his 
own. What we liked about his letter 
was the way in which he presented his 
complaint. First Chummy described the 
program as it is; then he defined what 
he thought, according to his terms, it 
ought to be; then he suggested ways in 
which to bring about improvement. The 
tone of the letter is one of helpful criti- 
cism, although it must be admitted that 
wrath got the better of Chummy in his 
first few paragraphs. 
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Sandra Rosebrook describes 
youth’s disillusion. The story is good 
as it stands, but fuller characteriza- 
tion, emphasizing Bill’s trust in his 
father, would have increased _ its 

oignance. The last paragraph is a 
Ene example of nature-symbolism. 


The Deer Hunt 


The night began paling out over 
in the east and some of the stars dis- 
appeared. I cradled the riflle in my left 
hand, stretching the right one to re- 
lieve its stiffness. I didn’t feel lonely. 
Dad was over on the other side of the 
hill; besides, I liked the morning with 
just the woods to keep me company. 
My eyes probed the dark field below, 
hoping to see a white flash. “Shooting 
at their tails is foolish,” Dad always 
said, so I kept still ard waited. 

It was lighting up quickly now. I 
could distinguish the trees in the field. 
A bush snapped. A deer moved out 
into the clearing, raising his head to 
snuff the breeze. The sun’s first rays 
played over the black antlers, and dew 
glistened on his red-brown coat. 

Only a hunter knows how a heart- 
beat will quicken at the sight of a deer. 
Breathing a quick prayer, I lifted the 
gun and sighted. He was perfect 
target. I aimed at the middle of his 
neck and fired. He jerked, ran a few 
yards, and dropped to the ground. 
Stopping only to reload, I approached 
the animal. He was really dead. 

By this time Dad had joined me. 
He looked at the deer with a queer 
expression. I was somewhere up in the 
clouds, so this didn’t make much of 
an impression on me until he said, 
“Bill, you’re almost a man now. I want 
you to do something for me. I made 
a $25.00 bet that I'd get a deer this 
fall. I'd hate to lose that bet; I'd also 
hate to break my record.” 

“Dad!” I gasped out. I couldn't say 
any more. 

“Look, Bill,” he pleaded, “you're 
young. You've got many seasons ahead 
of vou. I need that deer; it means a 
lot.” 

“O.K.,”. 1 choked, as we swapped 
guns, he taking my rifle and I taking 
his shotgun. * 

The other men came running up then, 
and | heard their excited exclamations 
through a daze. I can only remember 
Dad's saying, “Not a bad shot, if I say 
so myself!” 

A cloud rolled over the barely-risen 
sun, and blood soaked into the brown 
earth. I turned and walked away. 


Sandra Rosebrock 


Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Teacher Isabelle K. Pease 


MARCH 24, 1947 





Your Letters Speak for You 
(Concluded) — 


ing letters as well as of writing them. 
The rules of this art also can be stated 
briefly. 

In the first place the very letter 
paper, to the skillful reader, may convey 
more information than the words them- 
selves. 

After one glance there may be no 
need to read further, If the paper is 
of poor quality, if there are many pages 
of it, if the sender has written by hand, 
and especially if he has used a lead 
pencil instead of a pen, throw the 
thing into the wastebasket! 

The person who plots against your 
eyesight deserves far harsher treatment. 

On the other hand, if the paper is 
not only good but prettified, and carries 
some form of decoration suggesting 
wallpaper, and especially if the writer 
has used only such portions of each 
sheet as will leave the decorative de- 
sign unmarred — into the wastebasket 
with that letter tool! It expresses the 
urge toward authorship in the most 
oblique way possible; the writer was 
trying to make the paper suggest that 
he had something to say —as indeed 
he had; he said all of it in the design. 
No use to read further. 

If the excessive letter writer is so 
near and dear to you that you can't 
put the missive in the wastebasket, 
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JOHN ERSKINE (1879— ) isa 
man for whom life began to be ex- 
citing after forty. Until then, he had 
been a successful professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia University. In 1925, 
he suddenly became an important 
novelist, and soon afterward a con- 
cert pianist, president and director 
of the Juilliard School of Music and 
director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. He holds more honors 
than we could list here. He is noted 
for his witty conversation, for his 
poetry and his essays. 


resign yourself to loss of time and em- 
bark upon a duel which may threaten 
to be endless, but which also may ef- 
fect a cure by educating him. Answer 
his long letter by a short one; make 
sure that in the briefest space you have 
dealt with every topic he treated at 
length, and try to seem more at leisure 
than he. If your short letter stimulates 
him to a longer one, reply more briefly 
than before, if possible in only half 
the space. When you reach the point 
where you are answering ten pages with 
a single line, you will have done your 
uttermost. He will probably get the 
point eventually. 


Reprinted from Today's Woman Maga- 
zine. Copyright, 1946, by Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc. 





A Letter About Letters 
(Concluded) 


any ofganization can be secured by 
good letters, good reports made to 
members, good write-ups of meetings, 
even good notices of meetings. In sales- 
ranship, in business contacts with su- 
periors, inferiors, prospects, nobody can 
compare with the man who can write 
a good letter (I don’t mean flowery or 
oratorical, I mean simple, sincere, car- 
rying conviction, covering the ground, 
well-organized, winning, persuasive, 
honest, interesting. ) 

It is a littlke— to sum up the idea — 
as if everybody knew that he was go- 
ing, in the course of his life, to spend 
a good deal of time on the ice. He'd 
be dumb, would: ’t he, if he hung back 
from learning how to skate? And no- 
body can skate well without learning 
how and lots of practice. 

As with writing — the kind of writing 
everybody knows he’s going to have 
to do in the course of his life — he'll 
find once he really begins to glide 
around instead of stumbling and falling, 
that there’s no better fun than to learn 
how to do it well. 

Dorotny CANFIELD FISHER 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER is 
an honored friend of Scholastic Mag- 
azines. Many of her stories and ar- 
ticles have appeared in our pages, and 
almost since the beginning, she has 
served as one of our short story 
judges in the Annual Awards. 

Mrs. Fisher has always been in- 
terested in young people, and about 
them she has written some of her 
best novels —The Bent Twig, The 
Deepening Stream, Seasoned Timber, 
and Bonfire. She has a son and 
daughter of her own. One of the 
tragedies of the war was the heroic 
death of her son, James. 

Born in Kansas, Mrs. Fisher has 
spoken French like a native since she 
was ten, when she spent a year at 
school in Paris. Later she studied at 
Ohio State University, the Sorbonne 
in Paris, and Columbia. She was mar- 
ried in 1907 to James Redwood 
Fisher, who introduced her to the 
farm in Vermont where they have 
spent most of their time since. 
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Sharpen your wits... 


CANTERBURY CHARACTERS 


Chaucer’s characters are well de- 
scribed in the second paragraph of 
April's Sweet Showers. See if you can 
fit the characters on the right below to 
their proper adjectives on the left. 
Watch out—there are two adjectives 
that have nothing to do with Chaucer’s 
illustrious company. 


1. Cheery A. The Young Squire 
2. Willowy B. The Clerk of 

8. Faultless Oxford 

4. Meticulous C. The Wife of Bath 
5. Blemished D. The Merchant 

6. Ostentatious E. The Cook 

7. Crude . 

8. Bemused F. The Miller 

9. Gifted G. The Lawyer 

10. Unscrupulous H. The Physician 
1l. Shabby I. The Knight 


12. Occupied J. The Prioress 


HOW HEP ARE YOU? 


Do you speak the same jargon as 
Oggie Fletcher? Test your CQ (Com- 
prehension Quotient) by substituting a 
word from the parenthesesed group be- 
low for every italicized phrase in the 
Oggie-ish paragraph. 

(Re-bop, dig, icky, drip, chick, jive, 
square. ) 

That beautiful girl I met at that un- 
pleasantly futile dance didn’t compre- 
hend my discussion about dogs. Attrae- 


tive as she was, she seemed to be a 
stupid person, in fact a very dull indi- 
vidual. Modern novelty music is prob- 
ably Greek to her. 


GET YOUR LETTER 


You'll be well along the way to win- 
ning your “letter” for letter-writing if 
you can answer T for true or F for 
false to each of the following state- 
ments. Be sure, however, to read “Your 
Letters Speak for You” first. 

—_l. Take your time before answer- 
ing letters so that you can consider care- 
fully what you want to say. 

—2. Make your letters long and 
fullsome. 

—3. Educate letter-writing pests by 
replying briefly. 

— 4. Your letter-paper should be 
decorative enough to convey your aes- 
thetic side. 


__5. It is impolite to write personal © 


letters on the typewriter. 


WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 


The four italicized words below are 
handsome additions to anyone’s vocabu- 
lary, providing you use them correctly! 
They are badly misused here. Can you 
substitute a similar word in each case 
that makes sense? Your dictionary may 
come in handy here, 

1. The doctor prescribed a very po- 
tential drug. 


2. This emergency will oblique every 
citizen to do his duty. 

3. The governor issued a procrasti- 
nation. 

4. The patient was put to sleep with 
an esthetic. 


WHICH DID WHAT? 


Chaucer and Ezra Meeker lived in 
different centuries and under different 
circumstances. Mark the statements be- 
low that you think refer to Chaucer 
with ‘C’. Those that refer to Meeker 
mark with an ‘M’. 

—l. He was once a justice of the 
peace. 

—2. When past 75, he started out 
on a mission of commemoration. 

— 3. As an old man, he was a pic- 
turesque figure with a flowing white 
beard. 

__4. He spent his teens as a kind of 
errand boy. 

—5. Cheerful by nature, the world 
seemed to him to hold no serious prob- 
lems. 


WORD GAME 


Whether or not you like to write let- 
ters, here’s one way to have fun with 
the word LETTER. Using only letters from 
LETTER, answer each question below. 

1. What's a three-letter word that 
has to do with golf? 

2. What's a four-letter word mean- 
ing a woody plant? 

3. What's a four-letter word mean- 
ing a lively dance? 

4. What's a four-letter word mean- 
ing an evil glance? 





VPs HOW'S 
- THAT 
By sum syNTAX AGAIN? 


HAVE heard mayonnaise pronounced 
My-onnaise. Is there any authority 
for this pronunciation? 
S. V. L., Burlington, Vt. 
No, there isn’t. Mayonnaise is a 
French word but it has become thor- 
oughly Americanized by now. We pro- 
nounce it may (to rhyme with play) 
onnaise. 
+ * * 
What is gherkin and how do you 
pronounce it? 
M. K., Detroit, Michigan 
Gherkin is a species of cucumber. 
We see it most often in its pickled state 
— in jars. It is small and prickly. 
Gherkin is pronounced “gurkin” (no 
i). 
Here’s a poem for you. It’s known to 
all gherkin-lovers. 





There was an old spinster named Perkins 
Who had a great fondness for gherkins. 
She purchased a ton 
And had lots of fun 
But pickled her internal workin’s. 


* * * 


What is mean when you refer to a 
person as a “bird of passage”? 
J. B. S., Wilmington, Del. 


You mean a person who is always on 
the move from one place to another — 
like a migratory bird. 


x * * 


Which is the correct spelling: judge- 
ment or judgment? 
€. Harrison, Natchez, Miss. 


It’s spelled both ways. Both are cor- 
rect, though Webster's prefers judg- 
ment (without the e). 


* * * 


_ I have been puzzled for quite some 
time about the word “aren’t” and 
though I have inquired many times, I’ve 
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not had a satisfactory answer. Is it ever 

permissible to use “aren’t” in the follow- 
ing manner: Aren't I. . .? 

Carla Pasquinelli 

Harrison Tech. H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


It is not permissible to use “Aren't 
I?.” It doesn’t make sense, and it isn’t 
grammatical. 

Aren't is a contraction for are not. 
So when you say “Aren’t I?,” you are 
really saying, “Are I not?” The answer 
to this question must be, “I are” or 
“I are not.” Both of these are incorrect. 

The correct form is “Am I not?” Don't 
use any other. You may, be tempted to 
use “ain’t” instead. But don’t. Some dic- 
tionaries include “ain’t,” but all agree 
that it is low-brow. 

You may use “aren't” with you, we, 
they. 

. ee 
Is it correct to say, “I prefer red 


rather than blue?” 
Mollie V., Ithaca, N. Y. 


The correct form is: “I prefer red to 


blue.” 
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alone on a settee at the edge of 

the dance floor, idly fingering his 
chin to see if any of the pimples had 
disappeared. He had just decided that 
this party was a washout and that he 
should have gone to 52nd Street to dig 
Dizzy Gillespie instead of hanging 
around here listening to this icky bunch 
play “Chickery Chick.” He didn’t know 
many of the people, the girls were drips, 
the band played too many sambas — all 
in all, Oggie felt pretty indignant. And 
then he happened to glance across the 
dance floor. 

Bobbing his crew-cut head from side 
to side as people danced by and ob- 
scured his view, Oggie saw a blonde 
girl talking to two young men. She had 
big brown eyes and hair that Oggie 
liked to think of as taffy-colored. She 
was by far the prettiest girl he had seen 
all evening and he decided that he must 
meet her. Probably be doing her a favor 
too, thought Oggie. She didn’t look any 
too happy about the guys she was stuck 
with. There were several ways to go 
about meeting her and Oggie proceeded 
to examine them. He could, of course, 
have one of the ushers introduce him. 
He thought about that a moment and 
then discarded it as being too obvious. 
The best way was always to find out 
in advance what a girl liked to talk 
about. Now, if this girl happened to be 
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cial lyric he himself wrote to “Who 
put the Benzedrine in Mrs. Murphy’s 
Ovaltine?” But, on the other hand, if 
she turned out to be a square, that line 
would get him nowhere. 

It was a tough problem, Oggie re- 
alized, taking a handsome gold ciga- 
rette case from his pocket. He held the 
case on his palm and gazed admiringly 
at the Air Force insigne engraved on 
the face of it. Oggie’s mother had given 
it to her husband when he was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Air Force and 
Oggie was hoping his father wouldn’t 
be looking for it tonight. He slid it back 
into his pocket. What in heaven’s name 
could he talk to the blonde girl about, 
he wondered. He sighed and glanced 
around the room again. Standing a few 
feet away studying the dancers was 
Frosty Ellis, who was two forms ahead 
of him at Middlesex. Oggie rose and 
sauntered over to him. 

“What's the cry, Frosty?” said Oggie, 
taking a post beside him. 

Frosty turned his head and glanced 
down at Oggie. “Hiya,” he said, and 
then turned to the dance floor again. 
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is hands into his coat 
pockets and rocked back and forth on 
his heels. “Not much stuff here tonight, 
eh, fella?” 

Frosty shrugged without turning to 
look at him. 

“Tough about Brooks Brothers, don’t 
you think?” said Oggie. 

Frosty turned around. “What hap- 
pened? One of ’em die or something?” 

“More rugged than that, fella. They 
sold the store.” 

“Oh,” Frosty turned away again. 

“Darn good store, fella.” 

“Uh-huh.” Frosty was watching a girl 
in the middle of the floor. 

Oggie pursed his lips and gingerly 
felt his chin to see if the pimples were 
still there. 

“Say, fella,” said Oggie, after a con- 
sidered pause. 

“Yeah?” 

“You happen to know that doll over 
there?” He nodded toward the blonde 
girl. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Court Rules Against Lewis 


What Happened: In their day of judg- 
ment before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
workers lost again. The Court, in a 
7-2 split verdict, upheld the decision of 
the Federal District Court reached last 
December against the mine chieftain 
and union. Decision highlights were: 

1. Lewis must pay the $10,000 fine 
against him for his part in calling a 
coal miners’ strike in defiance of a Fed- 
eral Court order forbidding it. 

2. The UMW must pay a fine of 
$700,000. This cuts down drastically 
the original fine of $3,500,000. But the 
Supreme Court said that the remaining 
$2,800,000 would be slapped on again 
if the union goes through with its threat- 
ened strike while the mines are still 
under Government control. The mines 
were taken over by the Government 
last May. 

Justices Wiley B. Rutledge and Frank 
Murphy did not agree with the majority 
opinion of the Court. They claimed that 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, which for- 
bids the use of court orders to prevent 


strikes, is just as binding on the Gov- | 


ernment as on private firms. Justices 
Robert H. Jackson and Felix Frank- 
furter agreed with Rutledge and 
Muyphy on this point, but went along 
with the majority opinion against Lewis, 
basing their argument on other counts. 

What’s Behind It: Last fall, President 
Truman and his administration decided 
on a “get-tough” policy against John L. 
Lewis. Lewis called his miners out on 
strike last November. As a result, Amer- 
ican industry was threatened with a 
shutdown because of lack of coal. 

The Government obtained an injunc- 
tion (court order) from Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge T. Alan Goldsborough 
which told Lewis to withdraw his strike 
notice. Lewis defied the order, and was 
later fined by Goldsborough for con- 
tempt of court. The mine chief then 
called off the strike unti] at least March 
31 to give the Supreme Court a chance 
to make a final decision “free from pub- 
lic pressure.” 


Viva Truman! 


The stock of good neighborliness be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
soared high last month. President Tru- 
man flew to Mexico City to pay the first 





visit of state by a U. S. chief executive 
to the Mexican capital. President Migu- 
el Aleman of Mexico was at the airport 
to greet Mr. Truman when he arrived. 

For the Mexican people the highlight 
of the President’s three-day visit came 
when he laid a wreath on the monu- 
ment to the Ninos Heroes (child 
heroes). The Ninos Heroes were Mexi- 
can cadets killed by U. S. troops in the 
Battle of Chapultepec during the Mexi- 
can war in 1847. Mr. Truman’s simple 
gesture touched every Mexican heart. 

On the first evening of his visit Presi- 
dent Truman took time to emphasize the 
U. S. position in foreign affairs gener- 
ally, and in Latin America in particular. 
The United States, Mr. Truman af- 
firmed, believes that a strong nation 
has no right to impose its will on weaker 
nations. But that does not leave us indif- 
ferent to what goes on beyond our own 





Press Assn. 


Good Neighbors: Presidents Truman 
and Miguel Aleman meet in Mexico. 


borders. “The lawlessness of one na- 
tion,” he said, “may threaten the very 
existence of the law upon which all 
nations depend.” 

Before returning to Washington, the 
President stopped at Waco, Texas, to 
receive an honorary degree from Bay- 
lor University. There he appealed to 
the nation to support his program of 
foreign economic cooperation. He called 
for Republican and Democratic sup- 
port for continued tariff reductions, and 
for strong U. S. support for the pro- 
posed United Nations’ International 
Trade Organization. 
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Winding Up the Draft 


What Happened: The President of 
the United States will no longer send 
his “greetings” to prospective Army and 
Navy draftees. President Truman asked 
Congress to end the Selective Service 
Act on March $1. 

The end of compulsory military serv- 
ice means that our Army and Navy 
will soon be composed entirely of vol- 
unteers. To carry out the President's 
recommendations, the Army moved to 
discharge 100,000 men — its last remain- 
ing draftees —by June 30. The Navy 
has had only a few drafted men for 
some time. 

In his message to Congress, © Mr. 
Truman said he believed it was time to 
“shoulder the risks” involved in having 
a completely volunteer military estab- 
lishment. But he warned that the Army 
must have 1,070,000 men and the Navy 
571,000 men for the next year if the 
nation is to have a reasonable assurance 
of security. The President reserved the 
right to ask re-enactment of the Selec- 
tive Service Act if our armed forces fell 
substantially below that number. The 
Army now has 1,199,000 officers and 
enlisted men. 

What’s Behind It: The Selective 
Service system began operations on 
October 29, 1940, while the United 
States was still at peace. Local draft 
boards have inducted 10,022,367 into 
the armed forces since that time. 

To maintain adequate occupation 
forces overseas, the Army needs 30,000 
volunteer enlistments a month. Best esti- 
mates are that no more than 20,000 
volunteers a month can be expected in 
the future. This will leave the Army 
short of men by 1948. 

The President has indicated that he 
will send a universal training bill to 
Congress as soon as he has received a 
report of educators and public: leaders 
on the best type of system. 


Hands Across the Channel 


It’s now sealed and signed — The 
military partnership betweén Britain 
and France. For the next fifty years, the 
two Western democracies are pledged 
to come to each other’s assistance in 
case of a future attack by Germany. 

In a joint statement, British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin and French For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault, explained 
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Press Association 


THE NEW CHAMP: P-82 fighter plane “Betty Jo” streaked 5,000 miles 
from Hawaii to New York in 14% hours to set a non-stop flight record. 


that the treaty was within the frame- 
work of collective security as laid down 
by the Charter of the United Nations. 
They both stressed that the agreement 
could be widened, and expressed the 
fervent hope that it would soon be en- 
larged to include the United States and 
Russia. 

There are already in existence similar 
pacts between Britain and Russia, and 
France and Russia. But no single treaty 
to prevent future German aggression is 
binding all the Big Four. The issue may 
come up at the present Moscow “on- 
ference of the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters. 

Dramatically enough, the Anglo- 
French alliance was signed at the still- 
battered Channel port of Dunkerque in 
France. From its beaches, in May, 1940, 
the beaten armies of Britain and France 
—some 335,000 troops — succeeded in 
escaping to England, outwitting the 
pursuing Nazis. The pact will be known 
in history books as the Treaty of Dun- 

erque, 


Defending Spitzbergen 


What Happened: “No, thank you!” 
was the firm reply of little Norway to 
big Russia’s offer of a joint defense of 
the Arctic islands of Spitsbergen. 

The decision was reached at a secret 
session of the Norwegian Storting (Par- 
liament). The vote, it was disclosed, 
MARCH 


24, 1947 


was 101 to 11, with the opponents all 
Communists. 

The Russians had insisted on the 
right to build military bases on Spits- 
bergen Archipelago. The stand taken 
by the Storting was based on the fact 
that the situation is now different from 
what it was during the war, when the 
Russians badly needed a stronghold on 
Spitsbergen- to defend sea convoys to 
northern Russia. 

Spokesmen for the government 
pointed out that it was against Nor- 
wegian policy to discuss with a single 
foreign power the joint defense of an 
area that is under Norwegian rule. 

What’s Behind It: The Norwegian 
name for Spitsbergen is Svalbard, mean- 
ing “cold coast.” The name is a good 
description of the place. It is prac- 
tically valueless, except for its strategic 
location as a top-of-the-world air base. 
The archipelago consists of a group of 
five islands, situated in the Arctic Zone, 
360 miles north of Norway, and cover- 
ing a total area about the size of West 
Virginia. 

Norway has owned Spitsbergen since 
1920. At that time, Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Italy, Japan, 
Holland, Denmark and Sweden joined 
Norway in signing a treaty. This treaty 
banned the use of the islands for “war- 
like purposes.” Russia and other nations 


later gave their approval, and Norway , 


took formal possession in 1925. 
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United Nations News 


The Trusteeship Council 


Our interdependent world consists of 
dependent and independent peoples. 
The “dependent peoples” are the 
colonial populations which are gov- 
erned by the big powers. The official 
term for them is “non-self-governing 
peoples.” There are some 750,000,000 
of them, inhabiting one-third of the 
earth, 

A new deal for these wards of the 
world is outlined in the United Nations 
Charter. It calls on all U.N. member- 
states who have colonies to promote the 
welfare of their dependent peoples; to 
help them advance in the economic, so- 
cial) and educational fields; and to 
assist them toward self-government. 

At the New York meeting of the 
U.N. Genera] Assembly last December, 
a Trusteeship Council was set up. It is 
composed of ten members — five colo- 
nial powers (Britain, France, Belgium, 
Australia, New Zealand); the three 
other Big Powers (the United States, 
Russia, China); and two countries 
elected for a three-year term by the 
Assembly (Iraq and Mexico). This 
week, on March 26, the Council will 
open its first session. 

Not all colonial possessions fell un- 
der the Trusteeship Council. The Coun- 
ci] supervises only territories which are- 
placed in “trust” under the United Na- 
tions. These are: 





1. Territories which were taken from 
enemy countries under the Versailles 
Treaty which followed World War I, 
the League of Nations “mandates.” 

2. Territories taken from Axis coun- 
tries in World War II. 

3. Territories voluntarily placed un- 
der the authority of the Trusteeship 
Council by states responsible for their 
administration. 

These trust territories are further di- 
vided into two classes: (1) “strategic 
areas” useful for military purposes; and 
(2) “non-strategic areas.” The former 
will be under the direction of the Se- 
curity Council, where each of the Big 
Five exercises veto power. 

To date eight mandated (non-self- 
governing) territories have been trans- 
ferred to the Trusteeship Council. They 
are the British mandates for Tanganyika, 
Togoland and the Cameroons; the Bel- 
gian_ mandate for Ruanda-Urundi; the 
French mandates for Togoland and the 
Cameroons; the Australian mandate for 
New Guinea; and the New Zealand 
mandate for Western Samoa. 

(This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles on United Nations agencies.) 











An Afghan’s 
a Fine Dog, Too 


(Continued) ; 


“Where?” Frosty stood on tiptoe. 

“The blonde one.” 

“The one talking to the two guys?” ° 

“That’s the one.” 

“I know her,” said Frosty, and sank 
back onto his heels. 

“Well, don’t be cozy, fella. What’s 
her name?” 

“Joanie Wetmore.” 

Oggie pursed his lips and nodded 
sagely. “Spence?” 

“Is there anyone here who isn’t?” 

Oggie chuckled knowingly. “Yeah, I 
guess you're right about that, fella.” 
He paused. “Say, Frosty, what’s she like 
to talk about?” 

“I never talked to her,” said Frosty, 
still following the girl on the dance floor 
with his eyes. 

“What I mean is, what’s she do? She 
like to dig the boogie?” 

“You got me there,” said Frosty. 

“What’s her family do?” 

“Own the Wetmore Kennels.” 

Oggie grinned smugly. “Thanks, 
fella,” he said, and winked at Frosty. 
He turned and sauntered casually 
around the edge of the dance floor until 
he came to the blonde girl and the two 
young men. He stopped and began 
grubbing through his pockets. The three 
of them stopped talking and looked at 
him. 

Oggie assumed an expression of shy- 
ness. “I wonder if any of you has a 
light?” 

One of the young men cocked his 
head and deliberated. Then he began 
to go through his pockets looking for 
a match. 

“Hello,” said the blonde girl. 

The other young man eyed Oggie 
suspiciously and merely nodded. 

Oggie took the cigarette case from 
his pocket, snapped it open, and of- 
fered it to the girl. “Cigarette?” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, and gave 
him a big smile. She leaned forward, 
took a cigarette, and then noticed the 
insigne on the case. “That’s beautiful,” 
she said, feeling the insigne with her 
fingertip. “Were you in the Air Force?” 

“Wel-ll,” said Oggie. “Not exactly 
the Air Force itself.” 

“Oh,” she said, and nodded as if she 
understood perfectly. “Oh—” She 
laughed. “This is Archie Hopkins.” She 
nodded toward one of the young men. 
“And this is Billy Webster.” She nodded 
toward the other one. “I’m Joan Wet- 
more.” 


“I'm Ogden Fletcher,” said Oggie, 


SHORT STORY 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


GEORGE FRAZIER got the idea 
for this story while he and his wife 
were chaperoning a party given by 
Mrs. Benny Goodman for her seven- 
teen-year-old daughter. Mr. Frazier 
says: “The guests were mostly crew- 
cut prep-school youngsters. . . . The 
fact that my Old English sheepdog 
had won a prize at a Spence School 
pet show only a few days before got 
people to talking about dogs. Some 
of the crew-cut views on man’s best 
friend were rather astonishing. 

“I’m a free-lance writer and con- 
tribute short stories and articles to 
various magazines. I began writing 
about hot jazz when I was at Har- 
vard. Those first pieces were written 
in French and appeared in a wilful 
little Paris magazine called Jazz- 
Tango-Dancing. . . . I wrote a daily 
column on jazz and other things for 
the Boston Herald. . . . 1 was enter- 
tainment editor (on Life) for three 


years. 








and bowed slightly from the waist. 
“How do you do?” 

“Hi,” said Archie Hopkins dryly. 

Billy Webster nodded coldly. 

“Do you sort of fly?” said Joan Wet- 
more. 

“Wel-ll,” said Oggie, aware that Hop- 
kins and Webster were watching him 
closely. He pursed his lips. “Wel-ll — 
sort of.” 

Archie Hopkins found the matches he 
had been searching for and lighted 
Joan Wetmore’s cigarette and then, after 
a moment’s hesitation, Oggie’s. Oggie 
took a deep drag and began to cough. 

Joan Wetmore looked at him in alarm. 
“Are you all right? Don’t you want 
some water or something?” 

Oggie tried to say no, but the cough- 
ing prevented him from speaking. Fi- 
nally he managed a wheezy “No, 
thanks.” When he had recovered he 
tapped his chest. “Gas, you know.” 

“Gas!” said Archie Hopkins. “What 
kind of gas?” 

Oggie smiled sadly. “I’m afraid I 
can’t tell you that, fella. It’s still secur- 
ity. Wouldn’t want Russia to get hold 
of it, you know.” 

Joan: Wetmore’s big brown eyes were 
glistening. “How perfectly marvelous! 
You must tell me about it.” 

Oggie shrugged deprecatingly. “It 


. was nothing. I'd rather talk about your 


dogs.” 
“My dogs!” 


SENIOR 


“Sure,” said Oggie. “Your dogs.” 

“Oh,” she said, and held her mouth 
open. 

“I'm sort of a dog fancier myself,” 
said Oggie. “I got an old English sheep- 
dog.” 

“You have?” She did not sound im- 
pressed. 

“Those the kind that got all that hair 
over their eyes?” Archie Hopkins asked. 

“Why don’t people cut that hair away 
from their eyes?” said Billy Webster. 

Oggie regarded him with mingled 
scorn and pity. “They go blind if that 
hair’s cut away. It protects them from 
briars.” 

“Briars?” said Billy Webster. “What 
briars?” 

“Why — why, the briars in the high- 
lands, naturally,” said Oggie. 

“What highlands?” 

“The Scottish highlands, fella.” 

“They're certainly dumb-looking 
things,” said Billy. 

“You'd be surprised,” said Oggie. 
“They're pretty smart. This sheepdog of 
mine, for instance. I say, ‘Gimme some 
skin,’ and darned if he doesn’t give me 
his paw.” 

“I saw a dog once who could count,” 
said Archie Hopkins. 

“Is that supposed to be terrific or 
something?” said Billy Webster. “Once 
at the RKO in Boston I saw a dog who 
could write.” 

Oggie shook his head. “I don’t ap- 
prove of that.” 

“You don’t approve of what?” said 
Billy. 

“Dogs on the stage,” said Oggie. “It's 
cruelty.” 

“This dog at the RKO in Boston 
looked happy to me,” said Billy. 

“You don’t know how he felt inside,” 
said Oggie. “They beat those dogs.” 

Archie Hopkins and Billy Webster 
looked at him doubtfully. 

“It’s an absolute fact,” said Oggie 
and glanced at Joan Wetmore for con- 
firmation. She patted her mouth daint- 
ily with her palm and yawned. Oggie 
smiled at this, as if to let her know 
that he, too, found Webster and Hop- 
kins complete bores. “I’m happy to 
have my sheepdog just the way he is,” 
he went on. “I don’t want him going 
around wearing a derby and doing 
tricks.” 

“This dog at.the RKO wasn’t wearing 
a derby,” protested Billy Webster. 

Oggie ignored this, “My sheepdog’s 
pretty smart,” he said. 

“I doubt if he’s as smart as a springer 
spaniel,” said Archie Hopkins. 

Billy Webster's eyebrows went up. 
“Grow up, for heaven’s sake, Archie, 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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SEEING HISTORY THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


CANNING 














7195. FRANCE WAS AT WAR. THE HEADS OF 
HER GOVERNMENT WERE MEETING. 











OUR DOCTORS SAY 
OUR SOLDIERS MUST 
HAVE MQRE FRESH 
FOOD. 





WHY NOT OFFER A REWARD 
TO ANYONE WHO CAN SHOW US 






@ FRENCH CANDY MAKE 
NAMED NICHOLAS APPERT, 
HEARD OF THE PRIZE. 
| BELIEVE THAT IF 
FRESH FOOD IS PUT IN 


AND HEAT IS APPLIED, 
THE FOOD WILL NOT 
SPOIL. 








STOPPERS DON’T KEEP THE AIR OUT. 


GLASS BOTTLES BREAK EASILY AND Your 





APPERT MADE PROGRESS. A SAMPLE OF 

HIS PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

MBWAS SENT AROUND THE WORLD OWA 

ESHIP AND REMAINED FRESH. NAPOLEON 

GAVE APPERT THE PRIZE 15 YEARS LATER 
/ 
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7. 
Ai i 
Abpenrt piow'tT KNOW WHY HIS PROCESS 
PRESERVED FOOD. LATER THE GREAT FRENCH 
SCIENTIST, LOUIS PASTEUR, PROVED THAT 
FOOD SPOILS BECAUSE OF THE ACTION 
OF BACTERIA. HEAT KILLS BACTERIA. 






















WHEN APPERT ANNOUNCED HIS DISCOVERY, 
AN ENGLISHMAN, PETER OVRAND 
WAS TRYING THE SAME EXPERIMENT. 





, Fis 


«es MY BOTTLES BREAK, 
COULD YOU MAKE ME A 
CONTAINER OUT OF TIN? 


BY CUTTING THE PIECES 
AND SOLDERING THEM TOGETHER 
| COULD, MR. DURAND. 











THE TIN CAN WAS BORN. A GOOE 

TINSMITH COULD MAKE 60 A DAY, 
TODAY'S MACHINES MAKE FROM 
300 10 400 CANS A MINUTE, 















































A SHIP WITHOUT 
cows ? impossiaie! 





BY 1819, £000 WAS BEING BOTTLED 
IN THE U.S. IN 1851 AN AMERICAN 
INVENTOR WAS RETURNING FROM 
ENGLAND ON AN IMMIGRANT SHIP, 









y¥ =6SOME OF THE BABIES 
ABOARD ARE DYING BECAUSE 
THIS MILK IS SPOILED. I'M 
GOING TO FIND A WAY OF 
PRESERVING MILK SO IT CAN 
FL GE CARRIED ON SHIPS! 








ACK HOME IN NEW LEBANON, 
W.Y., GAIL BORDEN WORKED 
FOR TWO YEARS ON WE 106A- 
WHICH WAS TO SAVE THE LIVES 

F THOUSANDS OF BABIES. 


aN aa 
< } 


VE DONE IT! \ 
WHEN WATER IS BOILED OuT 
OF MILK AND THE CONDENSED 
MILK SEALED IN A CONTAINER, 
THE MILK WILL KEEP FOR 

YEARS. 








4N THE 1860'S, THE CHISHOLM BROTHERS OF 
ONTARIO, CANADA, WERE WORKING ON A PEA- 
SHELLING MACHINE. THEY HOPED TO SELL IT 
TO THE CANNING INDUSTRY, BUT THE MACHINE 
CRUSHED THE PEAS. 









WE MIGHT AS WELL GIVE 


JACK, LOOK AT THOSE PEAS YOU JUST 
HIT WITH THE BUTTER PADOLE / 
THEYRE OUT OF THE POD ANO NOT 
ONE IS BROKEN. THAT'S THE ANSWER! 

















THE BROTHERS COMPLETED THEIR INVENTION 
AND LATER COMBINED IT WITH A PEA PICK- 
ING MACHINE INYENTED BY ROBERT SCOTT. 


MPILLIAM SELLS OF TORONTO MET JACKE 
CHISHOLM ON A TRAIN AND HEARD O 
HIS INVENTION, SELLS RUSHED HOME 


Sas 















FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE, WHY ARE YOU } 
PUTTING OUR DINNER CORN INTHE /- 
_— CLOTHES WRINGER ? <a 








.) er, 

(7 A MACHING LIKE THIS 
;P imal §=WILL HUSK CORN QUICKLY 

~ *» FOR CANNING. 


Sit ite ~ Vv 


THE CHISHOLMS AND SCOTT TOOK SELLS INTO PARTNER: 
SHIP, THE DISCOVERY OF HOW TO PREPARE FRESH 
FOOD QUICKLY FOR CANNING SPEEDED THE DEVELOP. 
MENT OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY. TODAY, THE US. 
PRODUCES OVER 12 BILLION TIN CANS A wade 








Text by Pot Louber 








THAN ANY OTHER COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 


Drown by Chorles P Beck 











ERE are more opinions of students 
and teachers on the subject of The 
Ideal High School Student. Even so, we 
shall have to omit many excellent letters 
— unless we continue this Jam Session 
in every remainipg issue of the semester! 
That wouldn’t be fair to the Jam Ses- 
sioners who want to talk on the subject 
of music. 
The topic of the next Jam Session will 


TODAY'S SUBJECT 
The ideal High School Student 


My idea of the ideal student is just 
plain Joe, Jim, or Bill. He is a regular 
fellow and an honest worker. He does 
more than get good grades — he takes 
part in school activities. He’s in there 
pitching all the time to make his school 
better. 


Frank Harvan x 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. S. 


I—ndustrious, D—utiful, E—nergetic, 
A—dmirable, L—oyal. 


Natalie Raethz 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Ill. 


The perfect high school student 
Is always in the right. 

He’s studious, good natured, and 
Exceedingly polite. 


larry Jaffe 
Roosevelt H.S., Washington, D. C. 


The ideal student can be spotted in- 
stantly in a class room. He is the person 
who listens to class discussions and con- 
tributes‘ to them; he hands in assign- 
ments at the appointed time. 

Don’t take this wrong. He is by no 
means the “goody-goody” person; he 
takes part in activities of the school. He 
comes to school neatly dressed and clean 
at all times. 


Lucy Schwarzkopf 
St. Bernard H. S., Breda, lowa 


The idea] high school student is will- 
ing to study because he wants to learn. 
He takes pride in presenting a perfect 
paper to his teacher. He gives his atten- 
tion in class and asks for explanations 
when he is in doubt. He is helpful 


be: MY FAVORITE KIND OF MUSIC. 
What’s yours? Swing, jazz, folk songs, 
westerns, symphony, opera — or what? 
Name your choice and tell why it is your 
favorite. Mail your letters to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St,. New York 17, N. Y., not later than 
Wednesday, March 26. All letters must 
be signed with name and school address 
to be eligible for this page. — Gay Head. 





to his classmates and thoughtful of 
underclassmen. ° 


Mary Wilda Wells 
New Albany (Miss.) H. S. 


The ideal student puts his name on 
papers not on chairs. 


Vivian Riordan 
Wellington (Kan.) H. S. 


An ideal student doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a high-grade student. He 
will have plenty of horse sense and a 
sense of humor. 


Randolph Presley 
Mt. Pleasant (Texas) H. S. 


My idea of the ideal high school stu- 
dent is not the student who makes 
straight A’s or the star athlete but the 
one who takes everything in his or her 
stride and balks at nothing. It is this 
type of student who makes the back- 
bone of any school. 


DuWayne Long 
Skiatook (Okla.) H. $. 


My idea of an ideal high school student, 
Is easily said in a word, and that word 
is prudent. 


Francis Allen 
Stewart (Nev.) Indian School 


He would play fair and not always 
be ready to find something wrong with 
his teachers. After all, they’re human 
and no one is perfect. Also, he would try 
to understand why certain rules are 
made and should be obeyed. 


Mary McNamara 
Shelton (Conn.) H. S. 


My ideal student is the one who, in 
spite of “the movie I just have to see” 
or “the radio program I just have te 





hear” or “the comic book I must read,” 
ignores temptation and gets his home- 
work done. 

Billy Willcox 

Culpeper (Va.) H. S$, 


It’s not how students look or what 
they wear, but it’s what they are within 
themselves. 


Mamie Smalley 
West Side H. S., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


My idea of a real high school stu- 
dent is one who is a good leader. School 
reputation js not built on the number of 
students who attend the school, but on 
the student body. We must all learn to 
be citizens of the school and function 
just like a community. 


Gerald Bullard 
Hogan H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


The ideal student fits each day's 
learnings, in each class, into a total pic- 
ture. Thus his education becomes a full, 
well-rounded thing, rather than just 
meaningless dabs of knowledge in vari- 
ous fields. 


Naia Chopson 
State H. S., Terre Haute, Ind. 


He’s one of the gang, one of the group; 
On the football team he’s the Alley Oop; 
He doesn’t dress like Gable; 

Nor the beggar in the fable; 

On his assignments he does work; 
And ne’er a teacher does he irk. 


Jack Robinson 
Western H. $., Macomb, Ill. 


The ideal high school student should 
respect his teachers and classmates. He 
should be friendly with everyone — not 
just the gang or a few of his friends. 
He should be able to laugh with the 
class, not at them. 


Robert Gibson 
Hamden (Ohio) H. S. 


Summing it up, I think that it can be 
said like this: the ideal student must 
have a personal responsibility towards 
school work, those about him, and his 
school. 


Barbara Guyer 
Riverside-Brookfield (ill.) H. $. 
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From the Teachers’ Viewpoint: 


A zest for learning goes hand in hand 
with a zest for life, so the boy or girl 
who has an eagerness for knowledge 
brings spirit and interest into the class- 
room, He knows, too, that an intelligent 
question is as significant as an intelli- 
gent answer, A teacher enjoys the chal- 
lenge. And as the student who has a 
perpetual list of excuses for not hand- 
ing in his work can become a nuisance, 
so the pupil who hands in organized and 
neat papers regularly becomes a. de- 
light. Then, too, if the power of under- 
standing is the first requisite of a good 
teacher, so this power to a certain de- 
gree should be manifested in the ideal 
student. Because hath not a teacher 
feelings? Hath not a teacher a heart 
open for appreciation? Hath not a 
teacher need of understanding? You 
see, dear student, at four o'clock we 
are tired, too. What a Utopia it would 
be if all high school students could 
come to understand in full the com- 
plete meaning of that short and simple 
sentence-TEACHERS ARE HUMAN! 


Elvina Owen 
Central H. S., Johnstown, Pa. 


Honesty and frankness characterize 
the ideal student. When he is asked for 
his opinion, he gives his opinion, not 
some undigested balderdash he thinks 
will please the teacher. He does not 
compliment his teacher unless he can 
do so with sincerity. He does show 
pleasure in class when he genuinely 
feels it, realizing that student appre- 
ciation in some measure makes up for 
the financial short-changing teachers 
have long suffered. 


Gunnar Horn 
Benson H. $., Omaha, Nebraska 


3 cups learning ability, 2 cups per- 
sonality, % cup good sportsmanship, 4 
tablespoons neatness, 2 glasses of court- 
( » his elders and friends, 1% cups 
will power and the urge to strive ahead, 
dash of humor, pinch of talent. 

Pour into a well-formed character, 
and you have an ideal high school stu- 
dent, ready to make the best out of his 
life for a better world. 


Nadene Bruenger 
Ursa-Lima (ill.) Com. H. $. 


My ideal high school student is one 
who never grumbles, no matter how 
hard the assignment, and never fails to 
do his best. He is one who is friendly 
and polite, not only in the class room 
but also on the campus and in town. 
Above all, my ideal never cheats! 

In short, my ideal high school student 
is one with a good personality and 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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ABOUT *P-F “ CANVAS 
SHOES 7 WHAT A 
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SURE I SELL 
“P-F” CANVAS 

SHOES. ALL THE 
ATHLETES GO 
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1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS 
THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
IN THEIR NATURAL, 
NORMAL POSITION. 


. THIS SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHION ASSURES 
COMFORT FOR THE 
SENSITIVE AREA 
OF THE FOOT. 
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MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION...A PATENTED 
FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES 
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--.for winning speed 
.--.and tough-gut stamina 
have your tennis racket 
strung with... 































@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 
Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.”’ ; 
















An Afghan‘s 
a Fine Dog, Too 


(Concluded) 


he said. “Anyone kfiows the smartest 
dog is a beagle.” 

“I’m not so sure about that.” 

“I’m not so sure about it either,” said 
Oggie. 

“Oh, you’re not?” said Billy. “Well, 
let me tell you, a beagle’s pretty smart.” 

“Too smelly,” said Oggie, flicking 
the ash from his cigarette. 

“Smelly!” Billy Webster was indig- 
nant. “A beagle’s not half as smelly as a 
sheepdog.” 

Oggie eyed him loftily. “You ever 
happen to own a sheepdog, fella?” 

“I wouldn’t have one of the things 
in the house. They can’t even see where 
they're going.” 

“That’s what you think,” said Oggie, 
and then smiled knowingly at Joan 
Wetmore. 

“I know a guy who says a wire-haired 


‘| fox terrier is the smartest dog there is,” 


said Archie Hopkins. 

“Are you out of your mind?” said 
Billy Webster. 

“This guy knew what he was talking 
about. He raised dogs all his life.” 

“Oh, come off it, Archie,” said Billy. 

“A wire-haired fox terrier is a good 
rat catcher,” said Archie. 

Oggie smiled. “We don’t have any 
rats at our house,” he said. “Listen, 
fella, I wouldn’t take a wire-haired fox 
terrier if you gave me one for a present.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, huh?” said Archie. 

“That’s right,” said Ogie. “They get 
their hair all over the furniture.” 

Archie looked shocked. “Listen, 
what about your sheepdog, for Pete’s 
sake?” 

“It comes out in clumps,” said Oggie. 

“I used to have a Bedlington once,” 
said Billy Webster. 

“A Bedlington’s a lap dog,” said Og- 
gie. “If you're thinking of buying a 
dog you ought to look into a St. Ber- 
nard.” 

“I'm not buying a dog,” said Billy. 

“Well, if you ever are,” said Oggie. 

“Those the ones who carry brandy 
around their neck?” said Archie. 

Oggie nodded gravely. “Great dogs, 
St. Bernards. One of them saved my 
life once.” 

The others looked at him curiously. 

“Yup,” Oggie went on. “I lost my way 
in the ‘Alps and this St. Bernard came 
along and saved my life.” 

“How'd you find your way back?” 
said Billy Webster. 

“Just followed Fritz.” 

“Who's Fritz?” said Archie Hopkins. 

“That’s the name of this St. Bernard. 
He was a fine dog.” 


“You drink the brandy?” said Billy, 

“Naturally.” 

“How'd it make you feel?” 

“Made me feel fine.” 

Joan Wetmore drew her head back 
and looked at Oggie with interest. 

“You know,” said Archie thoughtfully, 
“I somehow like an Afghan.” 

Billy Webster nodded. “An Afghan’s 
a fine dog, too.” 

“An Afghan!” said Oggie. 

“Yeah. An Afghan,” said Billy. 

Oggie shook his head sadly. “You just 
don’t know your dogs, fella.” 

“I suppose you do?” 


Oggie smiled. “There are those who 


respect my judgment.” 

“What have you got against an Af. 
ghan then?” 

“Nothing personally,” said Oggie. 
“But their brainpan’s too narrow.” 

Archie and Billy glanced at each 
other. They had never given an Afghan’s 
brainpan much thought up to now. Billy 
decided to change the subject. “A Welsh 
terrier’s a fine dog,” he said. 

Oggie shrugged. “If you like a small 
dog. I'm a big-dog man myself.” 

Archie Hopkins considered that a 
moment and then pursed his lips and 
nodded. “Yeah,” he said. “I guess I'm 
a big-dog man myself.” 

“Say,” said Billy Webster suddenly. 
“I'm not so sure an Afghan’s dumb.” 

Oggie smiled and nodded toward 
Joan Wetmore. “If there’s any doubt 
about it, you might ask Miss Wetmore,” 
he said. “She knows a little about dogs.” 

“Dog, dogs, dogs!” said Joan Wet- 
more savagely. “That's all I hear at 
home. Mummy and Daddy talk about 
dogs from morning till night. I hate 
dogs!” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Oggie, looking sick. 

“You and your sheepdog!” she said, 
glaring at him. “Why don’t you go home 
now and take him for a walk?” She 
wheeled and walked briskly away. 

The three of them looked after her 
and then Archie Hopkins turned to the 
other two and began to scratch his 
head. “I don’t know about a sheepdog,” 
he said. “I don’t understand how they 
can see with all that hair in their eyes.” 

Oggie looked at him. “Darn sheep- 
dogs!” he said fiercely. 

“But you just said—” Archie held 
out his hands helplessly. 

“I don’t care what I just said. I 
never had a dog in my life. I hate the 
things.” He turned and headed toward 
the coat room. 

Archie Hopkins and Billy Webster 
watched him and then glanced at each 
other. 

“Say,” said Billy after a moment. 
“Maybe he was gassed at that.” 


Reprinted by permission of Harper's 


Magazine. 
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Raise a Racket! 


NE of my fans from Sioux Falls, 

South Dakota, wants to know what 
Ihave “against” tennis. “I think it’s tops 
in sports,” he says, “and please write 
more about it.” 

Now wait a minute, feller. You're 
wrong when you sound off like that. 
Anytime you’d care to drop into my 
office (by parachute), I'll show you all 
the tennis stories I’ve written. 

I like tennis almost as much as I like 
my collection of Louis Armstrong rec- 
ords and my fountain pen that writes 
under malted milk. It’s a sport every 
high school boy and girl should be 
learning to play now. 

Don't get mad, you football and 
basketball players. But how much foot- 
ball and basketball will you be playing 
15 years from now? Very little, chums. 
That’s when you'll wish you had 
learned sports like tennis and golf. 

Anyway here are the all-America 
high school tennis ratings: 





Ralph R. Thompson and American Lawn Tennis Ass 


Hugh Stewart, top high school star. 


1. 
2. 


. Sidney Schwartz, 


Hugh W. Stewart, South Pasadena 
H. S., California. 

Leonard L. Steiner, Brooklyn Tech 
H. S., New York City. 


. Dean Mathey, Deerfield Academy, 


Massachusetts. 
Erasmus Hall 


H. S., New York City. 


. Oliver Roddey, Episcopal H. S., 


Alexandria, Virginia. 


. Macdonald Mathey, Deerfield Acad- 


emy, Massachusetts. 
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7. G. William Turner, Palm H. S., 

Florida. 

8. Diehl Mateer, Episcopal Academy, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

9. Gilbert J. Shea, Los Angeles H. S., 
California. 
Malcolm Fox, Forest Park H. S., 
Maryland. 

What’s California got that other states 
haven't? Nearly all our tennis stars hail 
from the fatherland of oranges, movie 
actresses and Boris Karloff. 

Nos. 1 and 2 in the national men’s 
rankings are Jack Kramer and Ted 
Schroeder, both Californians. 

The junior champ (18 years and un- 
der) is Herbie Flam, of Beverley Hills 
— yup, California, And the high school 
champ is Hughie Stewart — ditto. 

The only male title-holder who 
doesn’t hail from California is Gil Bog- 
ley, boys’ champ (15 years and under). 
Gil’s from Landon School, Maryland. 

It’s the same old tune on the hair-pin 
side of the net. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (Pauline 
Betz, Margaret Osborne and Louise 
Brough) all call California “mammy.” 
Of the seven other ranking stars, five 
also come from the Golden State. 

In the girls’ division (18 years and 
under), Nos. 1 and 2 are Helen Pastall 
and Nancy Anne Chaffee, both from 
California — take it away! 

— HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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CHANGING COURTS - - - by Du Pont 
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* Nylon strings resist moisture 

* Nylon strings do not fray 

* Nylon strings are strong and resilient 
* Nylon strings last longer 

* Nylon strings are moderately priced 


When you take to the court this sea- 
son, make sure your racket is strung with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. For no 
other string offers so many proven ad- 
vantages at such an economical price. 


Join the thousands of amateurs and 
Professionals alike who already use nylon. 
Ask for it next time you get a new racket, 
or a restringing job. And remember — a 
change to nylon is a change forthe better! 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Plastics Dept., Room 503, Arlington, N. J. 


Players acclaimed the flannel-covered tennis ball, 
introduced in 1874. It replaced the crude, coverless 
India-rubber ball, brought new life to the| game. 
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By M. A. NEIMAN 
Stamp Editor 


A new five-cent air mail stamp 
(shown below) will be placed on sale 
at Washington, D. C. on March 26, the 
Post Office Department has announced. 

The stamp will be printed in red. 
The central design shows a DC-4 plane 
in flight. The stamp will be on sale at 
post offices throughout the country when 
the supply of the present five-cent air 
mail stamp has ended. 





Another stamp honoring the memory 
of a famous American will be placed on 
sale on April 10th. This stamp honors 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, an outstanding 
newspaper publisher who died in 1911. 

“In honoring Mr. Pulitzer,” says Post- 
master General Robert Hannegan, “we 
are giving recognition to one who 
helped make America great. He worked 
and fought for the things which he be- 
lieved were right and good for the peo- 
ple of his adopted land. Freedom of 
expression and freedom of thought 
were given new life by him. His con- 
tribution to America is a heritage of 
which we can be proud.” 

Mr. Pulitzer was born in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1847. He came to the 
United States at the age of 17. His first 
work in New York was as a bootblack. 
He shined shoes at a stand on the very 
spot where, 25 years later, he built 
what was then the tallest building in 
the city—the Pulitzer Building, head- 
quarters of the two newspapers he 
owned. His first newspaper job was with 
the Westliche Post in St. Louis. He be- 
came a special correspondent for the 
New York Sun in Washington and Eu- 
rope. Later, he bought the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. In 1883, he bought the 
New York World, a morning newspaper. 
In 1887 he established the Evening 
World in New York City. 

Mr. Pulitzer left $2,500,000 to es- 
tablish the School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. He 
also established the Pulitzer Prizes for 
outstanding work in journalism and lit- 
erature, 


Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


character, and one who is likely to suo 
ceed in life and become a good citizen, 


Theresa Blackledge 
Rainey (Miss.) H. S. 


He is honest, dependable, courteous, 
and kind. He is never disobedient, im- 
pertinent, intolerant, or prejudiced. He 
sometimes comes to class unprepared, 
but he is industrious. In other words, he 
wants to learn, to improve himself, and 
to find out how to live with all kinds 
of people. 

J. Tainsh 
Lincoln H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


To friendliness, add a vivid imagina- 
tion, vivacity, and a sense of humor. 
Sift in a sense of cooperation voupled 
with one of responsibility, an equal mix- 
ture of study and play, and a hobby 
to ride occasionally. Mix with the above 
ability to think for himself and the cour. 
age to express his opinions without 
exercising a monopoly. Mold together 
for several years and the composite is 
my ideal high school student. 


Marion Treadwell 
Danbury (Conn.) H. S. 











For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices... . ( 


‘Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 
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THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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Reasonable Request 


During one of his campaign tours, 
the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was accompanied by a certain 
newspaper reporter who was new to the 
important task and extremely proud 
of it. 

The presidential car was moving 
along at a rapid clip, with police off- 
cers saluting along the line, when the 
reporter remarked: “Mr. President, do 
you think you should be riding so 
fast?” 

Mr. Roosevelt laughed and replied, 
“It’s all right — they know who I am.” 

“I know it,” the reporter agreed, “but 
do you mind slowing up a bit so they 
can see who's with you?” 

Christian Science Monitor 


Some Tack 


A Senator making his usual airplane 
fight was about to sit down on his 
seat when he jumped up and remarked, 
“Ouch, who put that tack there?” 

“That was no tack,” replied the 
stewardess, “we're flying low and that 


was the Washington Monument.” 
Link 


Trying It on for Size 


Old Tom Moore had had a good week 
and thought he would buy his wife a 
present, so he picked up the table, 
carried it out of the house, put it on 
top of his head, and trotted off down 
the road with it. 

Old Bill Brown met him. “Allo, Tom, 
are you moving?” 

“No,” said Tom. “I'm going to buy 
the missus a tablecloth.” 

The Texas Outlook 














This Week 
“Right now, Madam, I'm 
too busy to guess whol” 


Phew! That's Different 


The young candidate for admission to 
the Navy was being given a test to de- 
termine his general education. One of 
the questions put to him was: “What 
kind of animals eat grass?” The young 
man fidgeted and looked out of the 
window, but apparently could think of 
no answer. 

“Come, come,” said the Admiral who 
was examining him, “surely you can 
answer a simple question like that: 
What kind of animals eat grass?” 

The boy brightened up. “Animals!” 
he exclaimed, “I thought you said ad- 
mirals.” 

Volta Review 


Camaraderie 


When Dana Andrews was in New 
York for the premiere of Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s “The Best Years of Our Lives,” 
he was introduced to Andrei Gromyko, 
Russian ambassador to the United 
Nations Security Council. 

“Your face seems familiar,” the So- 
viet statesman remarked. “Haven't I 
met you somewhere before?” 

Dana explained that he was a mo- 
tion picture actor and that probably 
Mr. Gromyko had seen him on the 
screen — perhaps in “Laura.” Gromyko 
shook his head. 

“Canyon Passage”? No. 

“A Walk in the Sun?” No. 

“Purple Heart”? “Fallen 
“State Fair”? No. No. No. 

Then Dana had an inspiration. “May- 
be you saw ‘North Star’,” he said. Im- 
mediately Gromyko’s face lit up with 
recognition. 

“Of course!” he exclaimed. “You 
were the brave Soviet airman who died 
to defend his country. I am happy to 
meet you, comrade!” 

Samuel Goldwyn press release 


Smothered 


Heywood Broun, famous newspaper- 
man, was once introduced to a lecture 
audience by an old-fashioned local poli- 
tician who sang his praises in broken- 
down cliches for a full twenty minutes. 
Broun finally arose, smiled, and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, now I know 
how a pancake feels when they pour 
syrup on it.” 


Angel”? 


Bennet Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


Roasty, Toasty and — Poetic 


Memory training by association be- 
came a fad in a certain school. “For in- 
stance,” the English teacher was ex- 
plaining, “if you want to remember the 
name of a poet, Bobbie Burns, you 
might conjure up in your eye a picture 
of a London policeman in flames. You 
see, ‘Bobbie Burns.’ ” 

“I see,” said one of the pupils, “but 
how is one to be sure that it doesn’t 


represent ‘Robert Browning?’ ” 
McCall Spirit 

















Do You Know? 


Without this slit your pen point won't 
write. The slit in the pen point carries 
ink from the feed to the paper. It remains 
full at all times thus assuring a supply of 
ink at the point for instant writing. 














THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Esterbrook is the only fountain pen 
that offers you a personal choice of 
33 different renewable point styles 
so your pen can match your writing 
style exactly. Each of these points 
is made so accurately that points 
bearing the same number always 
write the same way. With this kind 
of accuracy, it’s easy to understand 
why Esterbrook is the choice of most 
people when they are buying a pen 
for their own use. 









NUMBEREB 
POINT STYLES 






























TO SELECT oR \ 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 








RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 












TAKE A TIP FROM CHAMPS! 
To knock a homer takes a 
swing right from the feet up, 
all toes gripping, working. 
Keds’ Scientific Last al- 
lows room for free toe 
grip; the traction soles 
hold the ground so you 
can really go to bat. 


CROSS-COURT—Arch cushion oxford for 
tennis or all foot-work games. White, or 
blue with white trim. 


HELP YOUR TEAM TO HIGHER SCORES! Just 
ask your coach how fast footwork can bring in 
the runs. To beat that ball down to first... to steal 
second ... Keds let you really run—help you 


give the game everything you've got! 


BEAT FATIGUE! cD 
No wonder Keds is the 
shoe of champions. 


Scientifically designed 
to support your arch 


and foot muscles so 
they don’t get tired. ° 
You have the 


stamina you need 


to go on and win! 


RUNNERS—Lace-to-toe for snug support 
throughout your foot. Speed soles. Blue, 
black or brown with buff trim. 








CLIMBERS—Arch Cushion shoes 
with ground-hugging soles. 
Brown or black with white trim. 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Rise and Decline of the Batish Empire (p. 7) 


The sun has begun to set on the British Empire. The 
India of Clive and Hastings has run its day to be succeeded 
by the India of Mahatma Gandhi. Bver since the Sepoy 













$8 Just Rebellion, which led to the British government's replacing 
boxe the British East India Company, there have been recurrent 
— crises in the relations of the British Raj with the rising na- 
-to steal B tionalism of India. It is a credit to the British that they 
) you were able to govern so vast an empire for so long with 
t! so few soldiers. Compared to the teeming millions in India, 





the British soldiers and administrators numbered a handful. 
Yet they ruled with dignity, and even with some regard for 
social progress, though often belated. 

Britain is now a poor country and poor countries can’t 
afford to keep up imperial establishments. When she vacates 
India in June, 1948, we need not be surprised if the vacuum 
left by her withdrawal will be filled by the winds of in- 
ternal dissension. Many will say, I told you so! They will 
refer back to the relative peace under the British Raj and 
they will make disparaging comments on the inability of 
the Indians to run their government. We must expect some 
disorganization in a country that has been racked by re- 
ligious wars for hundreds of years. It takes time to learn 
the principles of personal responsibility and social discipline 
before « democracy is stabilized. 



































DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. “The British built their empire in a fit of absent-mind- 
edness.” Explain this statement by giving a pattern of in- 
direct British expansion. Did trade follow the flag or the 
lag follow trade? 

2. Britain has been the great colonizer and administrator 
ot modern times. What qualities did her people have that 
placed her in the forefront of imperialism? 

3. The Statute of Westminster of 1931 anticipated the 
rapid evolution of the British Empire. What are its terms? 
Why is the term “British Commonwealth” more accurate 
today than the expression “British Empire”? 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 










































- “Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


This week two well-known writers give very sound advice 
on letter-writing. Dorothy Canfield Fisher points out the 
practical value of being able to write good letters. John 
Erskine gives some brisk pointers on the kind of letters that 
make interesting reading, and some more practical pointers 
on what to do and what to avoid in correspondence. A day's 
work might easily be devoted to the reading in class of 
famous letters. Probably the library contains copies of either 
A Treasury of Great Letters, or A Second Treasury of Great 
Letters, published by Simon and Schuster. In the first vol- 
ume, the letter of Anne Boleyn to Henry VIII “. . . never 
Prince had Wife more Loyal . . .” is eloquent and moving. 
George Bernard Shaw’s letter to Ellen Terry “Be my good 
angel . . .” is witty and entertaining. In the second volume. 
Charles Lamb’s letter to Coleridge announcing the death of 
his mother and his sister’s madness shows much restrained 
feeling. And Coleridge’s reply is a model of friendly sym- 
pathy and loyalty. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Do you agree with Mrs. Fisher that we are likely 
to express our deeper feelings more freely in a letter than 
in conversation? Is this generally true? Are inexperienced 
letter-writers able to do that? About how many letters per 
month do the people in the class average? When are most 
of these letters written? Is your correspondence greater in 
the summer than in the winter? Why? What should a good 
letter contain in the way of news? Gossip? Opinion? Ideas? 
Emotions? To whom do you, in your own opinion, write 
the best letters? Can you explain why? Which probably 
evokes the better letter — love or anger? Can a stay-at-home 
write as good a letter as a traveler? Explain the best char- 
acteristics of each type. 

What is the first rule for all letters? Why is this a good 
rule? Do you agree that it is better not to apologize for dilly- 


dallying? What is the second rule? How does Mr. Erskine 


determine the proper length of a letter? When might it be 

well to break this rule? On Mr. Erskine’s side he has th? ald 

saw that “Brevity is the soul of wit.” Do you prefer very 
(Concluded on page 2-T) 


For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


MAP PROBLEM 

Using a map of the world indicate the dates of acquisi- 
tion of the British Empire and show the date of withdrawal 
from the Empire by a date in parentheses. Color the parts 
of the Empire that are still in good standing. 


Palestine (pp. 8, 9, 10) 


A little more than a year ago, Mr. Bevin, the British For- 
eign Minister, announced that his career depended upon 
finding a fair solution to the Palestine controversy. Now 
the matter has been dumped into the lap of the United 
Nations for a settlement. Why did Bevin fail? 

The answer to this question depends on your point of 
view. British official policy has been inclined to support 
the Arab contention that the admission of 100,000 and 
more Jews would bring about a civil war in Palestine. Arab 
appeasement was regarded by the “realistic” school as an 
effective way of encouraging an anti-Communist bloc among 
the Arab states to protect the oil pipelines from the Middle 
East -fields. 

A year and a half ago, the partition of Palestine may 
have been possible. At least it would have been an attempt 
at a solution. Today both Jewish and Arab leadership is on 
edge and the terrorists among the Jews are gaining prestige 
because they can point to British bad faith as an excuse 
for their violence. By postponing partition, the gangrene of 
hate and revenge has been allowed to spread. It remains 
to be seen what the U.N. can do now to restore peace in 
the stricken “land of Canaan.” 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. What events in Europe have made the Palestine issue 
a crucial one today? What are the arguments for partition? 

2. British policy has placated the Arabs. What motive was 
behind Bevin’s objection to the recommendation of the 
Anglo-American Report to admit 100,000 Jews? 

8. The Arabs claim that Palestine cannot hold a large 
population. How does Dr. Lowdermilk answer that con- 
tention? 


REFERENCES 

Palestine: Land of Promise, by Walter C. Lowdermilk, Harper, 
1944, $3.50. 

Thieves in the Night, a novel by Arthur Koestler, Macmillan, 
1946, $2.75. 

Senior Scholastic for Feb. 12 and Dec. 3, 1945. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Palestine: 1-c, 2-a, 3-b, 4-a, 5-a, 6-c, 7-b, 8-c, 9-a, 10-b. 

Il. British Empire: 1-(2,3,1); 2-(3,2,1); 3-(3,1,2); 4-(2,1,3); 
5-(3,2,1). 

III. Faces in Review: 1-Georges Bidault; 2-Vyacheslav Molotov. 


Answers to Sharpen Your Wits (p. 20) 


Canterbury Characters: 1-C; 3-I; 4-K; 5-E; 6-D; 7-F; 9-A; 10- 
H; 11-B; 12-G. 

How Hep Are You? Chick, icky, dig, jive, drip, square, be-bop. 

Get Your Letter: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 

What's Wrong Here? Potent, oblige, proclamation, anesthetic. 

Which Did What? 1-C; 2-M; 3-M; 4-C; 5-C. 

Word Game: tee, tree, reel, leer. 


For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


long or short letters from your friends or family? Why? What 
would be a good opening for a letter, according to Mr. 
Erskine’s third rule? A good closing? What is the fourth rule? 
Do you like the Western Union type of letter? Are you 
ever guilty of it? When might it be better to write a letter 
by hand rather than on the typewriter? What types of mail- 


‘users are pests? What are the best kinds of stationery to 


use? What cure does Mr. Erskine suggest for the long- 
winded correspondent? 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Putting together Mr. Erskine’s and Mrs. Fisher’s advice, 
write a letter to someone you know — preferably a person to 
whom you owe a letter — and bring it to class to be read 
aloud. Be willing to criticize and be criticized. If you cannot 
possibly work up the proper amount of enthusiasm and elo- 
quence writing to someone you know, wai er abou 
a major enthusiasm or a pet peeve a nabe @md try to 
set forth your feeling as it deserves, : ; 


Ezra Meeker (p. 17) ek 

Can you name ony of ais famous old trails in the 
United States besides @g@Migea!'Trail? Find out if there 
is one anywhere maar tome and whether anything 
has been done to Sinorate it. Do you think Ezra Meek- 
er’s mission was Well @arried out? Would you do as he did if 
you were trying to feeus people’s attention on a spot that 
is historically important? 


An Afghan’‘s ¢,Fine Dog, Too (p. 21) 

What was Oggie’s first mistake in reasoning? What were, 
his later blunders? At what point could he have backed ug) 
and started over? If you were watching Oggie at work fl 
you think you- would have interpreted Joanie’s rea 
as he did? Would you call Oggie a real liar? Do you 
it is typical of boys to try to impress girls by making mp 
ing stories about themselves? Do you suppose that, 
believed him? What indicates that the other bays. did net? 
Was Oggie well-informed about dogs? Do yeu tif you 
could build a good story around a conversatiem at adance? 


- 


~ 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 31, 1947 

For Social Studies 

The Collapse of Greece — Will Uncle Sam Receive 
a Legacy? 

The Presidential Succession, by Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager 

The Migratory Byrd Leaves Antarctica 

Reorganizing Our State Department. 


For English Classes 

On the Trail of the Dinosaur — An essay by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews 

Easter — By Evelyn Hammett 

Fire in His Heels — Masefield’s poetry 

Dumb Bunny — A story about baseball by B. J. Chute 


— 
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at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 

English Edition: Two or more to one address, $1.20 a year each (32 issues), cents a 

each. Single subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.50 a school year. Single copy (current school y' 


So. through May inclusive except durin; 
arch 3, 1879. Contents copyrig 
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Re-education in Germany 


The Report of the United States Education Mission 


N the March 10 issue of Scholastic 
| Teacher an abstract of the report 

of the United States Education Mis- 
sion to Japan was given. There follows 
an abstract of the report of the similar 
Educational Mission to Germany. It con- 
sisted of ten American educators under 
the chairmanship of Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education, Experts in various fields of 
education were invited by the Depart- 
ment of State and the War Depart- 
Ment to observe and evaluate the edu- 
agram of the United States 


trave 


and were @Wen 


visit schools and e 


problems with American officias” 
well as with German educators, admin- 
istrators, and students. After conclud- 
ing their trip the members of the Mis- 
sion laid down their major impressions 
and findings in a report which repie- 
sents their views on problems basic te 
the progress of German reorientation 
and which contains a great number of 
specific recommendations, which are 
summarized below: 


~ bmportance of Educational Program 


‘The United States should continue to 
and use education in the 
to attain its major pur- 
ny, namely the develop- 
ratic and peaceful way 
of life. The re-education of the Ger- 
man pedple is an undertaking of the 
greatest magnitude. It can be success- 
ful only if the Germans draw upon their 
own resources and themselves exercise 
initiative. The occupying powers should 
continue to give them guidance, encour- 
agement, and material aid in this un- 
dertaking. The Mission believes that 
the United States must regard this re- 
sponsibility as a long-term task in view 
of the conditions prevailing in G 
many. 

The Mission recognizes that re-educa- 
tion can be effective only in an economy 
which offers hope to.the Germans that 
the present obstacles to material secur- 
ity will be overcome. It recognizes also 
that formal education is only one aspect 
of the total educational problem. In 
addition to the school, the home, the 
churches, youth organizations, and.other 
institutions play an important part in 
forming attitudes and promoting ideals. 

The program of re-education is faced 







» level. 


with the consequences of twelve years of 
Nazi rule and of total defeat. The va- 
garies of war’s destruction are especially 
apparent in the physical condition of 
the various educational institutions of 
the United States Zone. Even where 
school buildings have escaped fire and 
bomb, all too often they are still un- 
available for educational purposes be- 
cause of requisitioning. The shortage of 
coal threatens the very possibility of 
keeping educational institutions open 
in really cold weather. The loss of books 
is incalculable. Lack of paper, though 
perhaps the most crucial, is but one ex- 
ample of an almost complete dearth 
of every possible teaching aid at every 
Moreover, the schools must ed- 
e their students, augmented by dis- 
placed persons, expellees and a back- 
log of war veterans, with a professional 
personnel inadequate in both quality 
and quantity. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


In view of the fact that class distine- 
tions are still emphasized in the very 
organization of the school, elementary, 
secondary and vocational schools should 
be united to form a comprehensive 
school system for all children and youth 
Lelow the university level. All second- 
ary schools should be tuition-free so 
tht attendance will no longer be lim- 
ited to the privileged. In both the 
elementary and secondary schools there 
should be a common curriculum, with 
opportunities for increasing specializa- 
tion in the upper grades. 

The most important change needed in 
all German schools is a change in the 
whole concept of the social sciences, 
which should contribute perhaps the 
major share to the development of dem- 
ocratic citizenship. School life in all 
its phases must be so organized as to 
provide experience in democratic liv- 
ing. The sharp shift in job opportuni- 
ties has intensified a need for vocational 
guidance as a regular service of the 
educational system. The usual school 
program should also be extended to 
make provision for the needs of chil- 
dren under six, and of older children 
during out-of-school hours. School feed- 
ing and rest programs should also be 


in.luded as needed. 


° Teacher Training 


Since denazification ia our zone was 
carried out with such initial severity 
that more than half of all teachers 
were removed, former teachers who are 
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almost certain to be exonerated by the 
denazification tribunals should be re- 
employed on probationary status. The 
interest of women in teaching should 
be encouraged. The vital place of ele- 
mentary teachers in the educational 
system of Germany must be recognized 
by higher salaries and by the require- 
ment of a higher general standard of 
education. German universities should 
accept the responsibility for develop- 
ing better methods and practices in 
both the elementary and secondary 
schools and for the p:vfessional train- 
ing of secondary school teachers, re- 
search workers and administrative off- 
cers. Special lecturers and consultants 
from the United States and other dem- 
ocratic countries could help to broaden 
the outlook of prospective teachers. Can- 
didates for teaching should also learn 
at first hand the spirit and attitude of 
democracy by observation of the schools 
established for the children of United 
States personnel in Germany, and when- 
ever possible, through study in demo- 
cratic countries. A comprehensive na- 
tional organization open to teachers of 
all levels and fields should he created 
and eventually establish international 
affiliations. 


Universities and Higher Education 


Young men and women having the 
initiative and energy to rebuild the uni- 
versities and adapt them more closely 
to the needs of present-day life in Ger- 
many should be given positions of re- 
sponsibility. Students should be drawn 
from all levels of society; financial as- 
sistance should be provided for those 
who have the ability but lack the means 
to study at a higher institution. 


Youth Activities 


The youth activities program which 
aims to provide for a constructive use 
of leisure time and training in democra- 
tic ways should be expanded. Volun- 
tary associations of young people should 
assume a larger degree of self-direc- 
tion and enrich their programs, which 
should include political education of a 
nonpartisan and realistic character. 
There should be provision for coopera- 
tion among the various groups through 
cultural and recreational programs and 
in community-wide committees. Youth 
committees should stimulate the forma- 
tion of new groups, secure all «.ailable 
resources, and develop vigorous pro- 
grams of leadership training. 


Adult Education 


Adult education programs should 
place greater emphasis upon current 
economic and social] problems in na- 
tional and international affairs, and the 
discussion method should be given a 
much more important role. Adminis- 
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tratars should not confine their work 
to the people’s colleges, but should as- 
sist in developing the educational pro- 
grams of trade unions, youth groups, 
churches and other organizations. Uni- 
versity extension programs should also 
be encouraged. Adult education should 
reach out into the village and rural 
areas. Extensive use should be made of 
documentary films, especially those 
which demonstrate the functioning of 
democratic institutions, and of radio 
programs such as round-table discus- 
sions and forums. 


Administrative Controls 


There is no desire to restore central- 
ized control of education, but it may 
eventually be desirable to establish a 
German central office of education, not 
for control but for ready dissemina- 
tion of information and for the manage- 
ment of exchange of foreign students 
and other service enterprises. 

If the educational task is at once the 
hardest and most important task facing 
Military Government in Germany today, 


~ 


as has been said repeatedly by the most 
responsible officials, there should be 
available not only a more adequate staff 
but educational counsel and advice of 
the highest. character. The Educational 
and Religious Affairs Branch should be 
doubled in size and civilianized as far as 
possible. 


American Aid to Germany 


It is recommended that every effort 
be made by the United States Army 
and any other agencies involved to make 
adequate space available for teaching, 
and for living accommodations in uni- 
versity communities. Policies with re- 
gard to paper rationing should be re- 
examined with the purpose of allocating 
a larger proportion to books and schol- 
arly journals; and restrictions on the 
importation of books, paper, journals 
and other instruments of culture should 
be modified. Materials and equipment 
for the production and distribution of 
educational films should be released. 
The program of Army Assistance to Ger- 
man Youth, whereby resources are made 


eS 


available for informal sports and ox 
tural activities, should be continued, 
The United States has a unique op 
portunity to influence the fundamental 
reorientation of the German educational 
program in the direction of democratig 
goals and procedures. The Governmer 
of the United States should conting 
its present program of educational a 
to Germany in the form of America 
publications and documentary films, the 
dispatch of educational experts to Ge 
many, and the maintenance of inform: 
tion centers. The budget for this pra 
gram, which is making an impact upe 
the cultural life of Germany in wa 
that will strengthen the latent forces 
democracy, should remain at least 
its present size. It is recommended thay 
this program be supplemented by th 
provision of funds for bringing c 
fully selected German stutlénts, te 
ers, and other cultural leaders to 
United States for a,-period of trainin 


Condensed from International Conc 
ation, Jan., 1947. . 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Lincoln Reader, edited by Paul-M. 
Angle. Rutgers University Press, 
1947. 564 pp., $3.75. 


Since the early twenties, Dr. Angle 
has been associated with studies of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His wide knowledge of 
available materials has enabled him to 
fashion a biography from the writings 
of sixty-five authors. Half of the book 
is devoted to Lincoln’s life before he 
became President. Contributors include 
Carl Sandburg, Nicolay and Hay, Ida 
Tarbell, William H. Herndon, Albert 
J. Beveridge, and Lincoln himself, But 
the bulk of the work depends upon less 
well-known writers of the Lincoln story. 
They include contemporaries who were 
intimates of the President, reporters, 
and non-literary eye-witnesses of events 
in Lincoln’s life. Dr. Angle has applied 
his critical faculties to the mass of man- 
uscript and printed sources. He has not 
made the final decisions on controver- 
sial episodes in the life of the Civil 
War leader, but he has chosen sides. 
The Sandburg version of Lincoln’s love 
for Ann Rutledge is, for example, given 
in this cross between a biography and 
an anthology. 

Social studies and English teachers 
will find the volume a fine source for 
materials bearing upon Lincoln’s con- 
tribution to our history. The average 


length of the selections is two and one- 
third pages. High school pupils may use 
the 179 passages for class reports. 


Uprooted, by Zorach Warhaftig. Insii- 
tute of Jewish Affairs, 1834 Broad- 
way, New York City, 1946. 219 pp., 
$2.75. . Soft covers. 


European Jewry, the foremost victim 
of Nazi total war, is still waiting for 
a ray of hope as to its future settlement. 
Stranded in displaced persons camps, 
about 500,000 Jews, the surviving rem- 
nant of millions of exterminated Jews, 
await the deliberations of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, created by 
the United Nations. The Jews com- 
prise only twenty-nine per cent of the 
total number of displaced persons in 
Europe, but they form the core of the 
problem since they are not “repatriable.” 

Mr. Warhaftig has based his findings 


on exhaustive documentation and per- . 


sonal contacts with refugees during his 
extensive travels in Germany, Austria, 
and Poland. While the study has con- 
centrated upon the specific case of Jew- 
ish DP’s, it also presents the background 
of the underlying general problem. Un- 
less this problem is solved without fur- 
ther delay, the cause of humanity itself 
will be ill-served, and Hitler will have 


won his victory. 


News and Notes 


Housing Pamphlet. Charles Abran 
author of The Future of Housing, 
cdndensed part of his detailed analy 
of our current housing ills into a 
ful pamphlet. He exposes the fumbling 
methods of our attack on the housingl 
problem, describes the public housin 
effort, and explains the essential aij 
of a housing program. The facts p 
sented will be useful to teachers wh 
have to assemble their materials 
widely scattered sources. (A H 
Program for America. League for i 
dustrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th Stj 
N.Y. 3, N.Y. 25c.) 

School Savings Journal. The Tre 
ury Department is again assistif 
schools that have found lessons in money 
management important in citizens 
training. The Spring 1947 issue of & 
School Savings Journal for Classroe 
Teachers contains, among other article 
the story of the Treasury Depart 
and a large colored poster, “The Mims 
utg Man,” recommending the continue® 
purchase of U. S. Savings Stamps ang 
Bonds. Distribution of the Journal & 
now under way. A copy should reach 
all teachers through their principals oF 
superintendents. (Education Section) 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasul 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C.) 

Safe Driving. The drive for safe driv-| 
ing.is on, and it has been speeded along > 
by the Travelers Insurance Companies, © 
Hartford, Connecticut. They will . 
you free copies of Making Par with Your | 
Car in sufficient quantity to supply # 
club or group. 
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